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Ts in 1864, circumstances, over 

which I had no control, caused me to 
and for the first time on Welsh soil. I 
fisembarked in Menai Strait and stepped 
pa shore at the city of Bangor. Thence, I 
proceeded with a friend to Bangor-Ys-Coed 
i wood), a village of less 


than six hundred inhabitants on the Dee, 
and was lodged in a cottage near the spot, 
which was once the site of one of the 
largest monasteries in Britain, no vestige 
of which remains. This extinct religious 
place of seclusion was founded in the year 
180, and is said to have contained in 596, 
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the time of St. Augustine, two thousand 
four hundred monks, twelve hundred of 
whom were massacred by Ethelfrid, king of 
Northumbria, when he destroyed the mon- 
astery. The cottagers were hospitable and 
did all they could to make us comfortable. 
In an open fireplace a heap of flaming 
Welsh coal rendered the apartment, which 
served as kitchen, sitting-room, and parlor, 
cheerful; and on the roughly made but 
very strong and heavy table was spread a 
repast, which, though it would not perhaps 
have tempted a king, was at least substan- 
tial and plentiful. It was the eve of the 
Lenten season, Shrove Tuesday, and these 
simple people were about to partake of an 
unusually good meal preparatory to the 
period of abstinence which was to com- 
mence on the morrow. They had corned 
beef and pork, sheep’s milk in abundance ; 
and my appetite, sharpened by my ride, 
made me relish this homely fare. I was 
particularly interested in the cottagers, who 
vied with each other in politeness and were 
as solicitous for the comfort of members of 
‘their own circle as for that of their visitors. 
The women of the household in their quaint 
costume, which consisted, in-doors, of a 
short checked gown with a napkin of gay 
colors round the neck and shoulders, ap- 


peared very neat and impressed us favor- | to 


ably. After our meal one of the cottagers 
returned thanks, and an attic room was 
given us, which was neatly though coarsely 
furnished. The bedstead was a fixture, 
securely fastened to the floor, and it was 
necessary to step on a box, that was there 
for that purpose, to get into bed, on account 
of its height. In the evening several of the 
neighbors came, and the dress of the fe- 
males, a3 they arrived, struck me most 
forcibly. In addition to the in-door costume 
I have already described, they wore mantles 
and black beaver hats, some of which were 
cylindrical like those worn elsewhere by 
men, and others broad-brimmed and taper- 
ing like truncated cones. 

A goodly company soon ssseubled in the 
-principal apartment and gathered about the 
fireplace, some sitting on benches, others 
squatting on the floor while the head of the 
house was kept busy manipulating a frying- 


pan in which he was cooking pancakes, 
When one side was sufficiently cooked he 
would skillfully toss it up in the air so as to 
cause it to turn over and catch it again in 
the pan as it came down. When done it 
was turned into a platter and one of the 
women replenished the frying-pan with 
more batter. The gayety of the party was 
exuberant and somewhat boisterous, but 
their actions in no wise rough. In their 
simple though somewhat uncouth way, 
these villagers enjoyed themselves, as has 
been their custom from time immemorial, 
as common with the people of their classin 
some other countries. Owing to this cus. 
tom of frying pancakes on this occasior, 
the day is generally called Pancake Tuesday 
in this principality. The dexterity with 
which the man, who officiated with the fry. 
ing -pan, turned the pancakes and caught 
them was surprising to us, and the quantity 
of food put out of sight by everybody was 
marvelous. Each seemed bent upon taking 
in a forty days’ supply, and finally, when 
the pancakes were finished, drowsiness 
pervaded the company, which soon dis- 
persed, each to his or her home. 

The next morning I returned to Bangor, 
where I remained three days; and during 
that time became interested in the country 
such an extent as to desire to become 
better acquainted with its distinctive fea 
tures. The opportunity was soon after 
afforded me, and I visited the principal 
cities and stood on Moel-y-Wyddfa, the 
culminating point of South Britain. 

It was here, to Wales in the southwest 
part of Britain, that the ancient Britons re 
tired from the persecutions of the Saxons, 
and the country is composed of a peninsula, 
with the island of Anglesea situated at its 
northwestern extremity, and separated from 
it by Menai Strait, crossed by two very re 
markable bridges, and with a number of 
smaller islands chiefly at a short distance 
from the southwest coast. The peninsula, 
washed northwest by the Irish Sea, south 
by the Bristol Channel, and bounded west 
by the four English counties of Cheshire, 
Shropshire, Hereford, and Monmouth, is 
one hundred and thirty-five miles long; its 


breadth where widest is ninety-five miles 


and where narrowest, thirty-five; and its 
area is seven thousand three hundred and 
ninety-eight square miles, It is very 
mountainous, particularly in North Wales, 
where Snowden rises three thousand five 
hundred and seventy one feet. It is rich in 
minerals, particularly copper in the north, 


and coal and iron partially here also, but 


much more extensively in the south. The 
Silurian formation, so called after the Sil- 
ures, the ancient inhabitants of the princi- 
pality, covers more than two thirds of the 
whole surface, extending continuously from 
the mouth of the Conway to the vicinity of 
St. David’s Head; but it is succeeded in 
the south by the old red sandstone, above 
which lies, first the mountain-limestone, and 
then the large and valuabie coal-field already 
mentioned. 

The climate is on the whole moderate 
and equable, though somewhat keen in the 
loftier districts. In all the countries, but 
more especially in the maritime, humidity is 
in excess, the average fall of rain in the 
principality being thirty-four inches, while 
that in England is only twenty-two. Hence 


both climate and surface concur in render- 
ing Wales much better adapted to pasture 
than agriculture. 

The soil seldom possesses great natural 
fertility, except in some of the vales, of 
which those of the Clwyd in the north and 
of Glamorgan in the south, are celebrated 
for productiveness. The latter, rather a 
plain than a vale, is of great extent and 
produces excellent wheat. The system of 
agriculture, however, notwithstanding recent 
improvements, continues in a very back- 
ward state. The minerals, as already ob- 
served, are very valuable; the southern 
portion of Wales contains some of the 
largest coal and iron works in the kingdom, 
as well as the smelting works of Swansea, 
which are, probably, the most extensive in 
the world. The manufacture of woolen 
fabrics, especially of flannel and hosiery, is 
very generally pursued in the cottages of 
the peasantry, particularly in the northern 
districts, where Welshpool is the chief 
mart for these products. The manufacture 
of cotton has extended into some of the 
northern countries, and at present about 
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two thousand hands are employed in wool- 
en, cotton, flaxen, and silk fabrics. A man- 
ufactory of slate articles exists at Bangor. 
The trade consists principally in the export 
of mineral produce, cattle, and woolen 
goods. The principal ports are Swansea, 
Newport, Cardiff, Carnarven, and Beauma- 
rais, besides which Holyhead is a chief 
packet-station for communication with 
Ireland; and Milford is a naval port and 
the seat of a government dockyard. The 
roads through the principality are now 
generally good ; and in the south are sever- 
al short railways and a part of the Elles- 
mere Canal. The principality is ia the 
ecclesiastical province of Canterbury, and 
divided into the four bishroprics of Llan- 
daff, St. David’s, Bangor, and St. Asoph. 
It contains thirteen boroughs besides con- 
tributory boroughs, each of which sends 
one member to the House of Commons, 
as does each of its counties. 

Wales was entitled Britannia Secunda 
by the Romans, who constructed many 
roads and stations in the country. The 
inhabitants long struggled manfully, first 
-against the Romans and afterward against 
the Anglo-Saxons. They become tributary 
to England in the tenth century; and, after 
vicissitudes in which their attempts to 
throw off the yoke only riveted it more 
firmly, they were finally and completely in- 
corporated with the English monarchy in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Both in lan- 
guage and manners, however, they continue 
to be adistinct people and give undeniable 
evidence of a Celtic origin. Their dialect 
has a marked affinity to the Gaelic or Erse, 
but is much more closely allied to the an- 
cient Cornish dialect, and that which is 
still exclusively used by the peasantry in 
the west of the French province of Bré- 
tagne. There is a strong reason to believe 
that the Welsh are the descendents of the 
ancient Cimbri, whence Cymry, the name 
by which they call themselves at the present 
day. The Cimbri, though called a German 
nation, appear to have been of Celtic origin 
and quite a distinct people from the Teu- 
tones, with whom they invaded Italy about 
1oo years B. C. It is supposed that, after 
their great defeat by Marius, many fled to 


the mountains, and that from a portion of 
these have sprung the Waldenses, An 
other remnant established themselves in 
Brittany (Brétagne), which will account for 
the. close resemblance between the pro 
vincial dialect of this part of France and the 
Welsh language. 

The Welsh is one of the most ancient 
languages now spoken in Europe: and it 
has a hterature, composed chiefly of the 
poetical effusions of bards, some of whom 
flourished as early as the sixth century, but 
partly also of prose, ot which the transla- 
tion of the Bible, completed in 1588, is 
considered one of the best specimens, 
Among the peculiarities which characteriae 
the people, one of the most striking, at 
least to a stranger, is the female dress, 
already described. All classes are dis- 
tinguished by civility aud hospitality. 
Many curious superstitions, handed down 
by immemorial custom, still retain their 
hold, and even the gross imposture of 
Mormonism has found many followers, 
particularly in the mining districts ; but in 
addition to the labors of the established 
clergy, those of the Methodists have been 
signally successful in diffusing a knowledge 
of religion, and the great body of the people 
belonging to what are called the Calvinistic 
Methodists find one of their principal 
sources of enjoyment either as teachers or 
taught in the primitive services of their 
church, or in the Sunday-school almost in- 
variably attached to it. 

Anciently, Wales was of greater extent 
than at present, and comprehended all the 
country beyond the Severn; that is, be- 
sides the twelve counties in it at present, 
those of Herefordshire and Monmouth- 
shire, which are now a part of England, 
but which were then inhabited by three 
tribes of Britons, namely, the Silures, the 
Dimeta, and the Ordovices. The Romans 
were never able to subdue them till the 
reign of Vespasian, when they were re- 
duced by Julids Frontinus, who placed 
garrisons in their country to keep them in 
awe. Though the Saxons made themselves 
masters of all England, they never could 
get possession of Wales, except the coun- 
ties of Monmouth and Hereford. About 
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the year 870, Roderick, King of Wales, di- 
vided his territories among his three sons ; 
and the names of these divisions were 
Demetea or South Wales; Provesia or 
Powis-Land; and Venedotia or North 
Wales. Another division is afterward 
mentioned in the records, namely, North 
Wales, South Wales, and West Wales, the 
last comprehending Monmouthshire and 
Herefordshire. The country derived the 
name of Wales, and the inhabitants that of 
Welsh, from the Saxons, who by those 
terms denote a-country and people to which 
they are strangers. They continued under 
their own princes and laws from this period, 
and were never entirely subjected to the 
English Crown till the reign of Edward I., 
when Llewellin ap Griffith, Prince of Wales, 
lost both his life and dominions, Edward, 
the better to secure his conquest, and to 
reconcile the Welsh to a foreign yoke, sent 
his queen to lie in at Carnarvon, where she 


was delivered of a prince, to whom the 
Welsh, on that account, the more readily 
submitted. Ever since that time, the oldest 
sons of the sovereigns ot England have 
commonly been created Princes of Wales, 
and as such enjoy certain revenues from 
that country. 

After the conquest of the country by 
Edward I., very material alterations were 
made in their laws so as to reduce them 
nearer to the English standard, especially in 
the forms of their judicial proceedings; 
but they still retained very much of their 
original polity, particularly their rule of in- 
heritance, namely, that their lands were 
equally divided among all the issue male, 
and did not descend to the eldest son alone. 
By other subsequent statutes, their pro- 
vincial immunities were still further 
abridged ; but the finishing stroke to their 
dependency was given by the statute 27, 
Henry VIII., c. 26, which at the same time 
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gave the utmost advancement to their civil 
prosperity by admitting them to a thorough 
communication of laws with the subjects of 
England. Thus were these brave people 
graduaily conquered into the enjoyment of 
true liberty ; being insensibly put upon the 
same footing and made fellow-citizens with 
their conquerors, 

It is enacted by 27 Henry VIII., 1, 
That the dominions of Wales shall be for- 
ever united to the kingdom of England ; 
2, That all Welshmen born shall have 
the same liberties as other kings’ subjects ; 

3, That lands in Wales shall de inherit- 
ed according to the English tenures and 
rules of descent; 4, That the laws of 
England, and no other, shall be in force in 
Wales; besides many other regulations of 
the police of their principality. And the 
34th and 35th Henry VIII., c. 26, con- 
firms the same, adds further regulations, 
divides it into twelve shires, and in short 
reduces it to the same order in which it 
stands at this day; differing from the 
kingdom of England in only a few particu- 
lars. 

Bangor, where I first landed, is an 


episcopal city, borough and seaport town in 
Carnarvonshire on the southwestern bank 
of Menai Strait, about two and one-half 
miles from Britannia Bridge and fifty-nine 
and a half west of Chester, It consists 
chiefly of a narrow, crooked street, a mile 
long, stretching northwest through a nar. 
row, fertile valley, bounded on the south by 
steep precipices, The grandeur and beauty 
of the surrounding scenery has long made 
it a favorite resort, and the opening of the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway, in the great 
line of communication from London to 
Dublin, greatly promoted its prosperity, 
The town has of late years been greatly im- 
proved and mostly rebuilt. Its chief trade 
is derived from the great slate quarries of 
Liandegai, at a distance of six miles, which 
employ two thousand men, The slates are 
exported to all parts of the world, and also 
manufactured into tables, chimney-pieces, 
and so forth, Bangor unites with Carnar- 
von, Conway, Criccieth, Nevin, and Pwil- 
heli in sending one member to Parliament. 
It is a place of great antiquity. In 525, St. 
Deiniol founded a college here. It was 
raised to a bishopric in 550, the founder 
being the first diocesan. The ca 
thedral, founded by him, was de 
stroyed by the Saxons in 1071, re 
built in 1102, and again destroyed by 
fire in 1402. The present edifice, 
built between 1496 and 1532, is a 
plain, embattled cruciform structure, 
two hundred and fourteen feet long 
by sixty wide, with a pinnacled tow 
er; and several Welsh princes and 
distinguished ecclesiastics are buried 
here. The Bangor bishopric is the 
oldest in Wales. 

In the same county is Snowden, 
the famous mountain range of North 
Wales, which stretches in a north 
east-by-north direction from a point 
five miles north of Cricceith, near 
the head of Cardigan Bay to near 
Conway; but is broken up by valleys 
and river-courses into four mountain 
groups, whose chief peaks are Car 
nedd-Liewelyn, three thousand four 
hundred and sixty feet; Mvel-a-Sia 
tod, two thousand eight hundred and 
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jeventy-eight feet; and Moel-y-Wyddfa, 
(“the Conspicuous Peak”), the highest 
mountain in South Britain, three thousand 
five hundred and seventy-one feet above 
sea-level. Seen from the top, Moel-y- 
Wyddfa, the king of Snowdenia, appears to 
send out three ridges, which gradually di- 
vide and subdivide, giving birth to numer- 
ous valleys and corries, The ascent of the 
highest peak of Snowden is from Llanberis, 
on the north, Beddgelert, on the south, 
Llyn-Cwellyn, on the west, and Cupel 
Curig, on the east. The first is the short- 
est and easiest, The district of Snowdenia 
was made a royal forest by Edward I. of 
England, but was disafforested in 1649. 

The whole country is intersected by 
beautiful valleys, traversed by numerous 
streams. Besides the Severn, the principal 
rivers are the Dee, which has part of its 
lower course in Cheshire; the Clwyd, in 
Denbigh and Flint; the Conway, forming 
the boundary between Denbigh and Carnar 
von; the Dovey and the united Rheidiol 
and Ystwith, which have their mouths near 


the centre of Cardigan Bay; the Teify, 
separating Cardigan on the north from 
Carmarthen and Pembroke on the south ; 
the Cleddy and Cleddeu, remarkable chief- 
ly from contributing by their junction to 
form the splendid estuary and unrivaled 
harbor of refuge, Miliord Haven, where the 
monster steamship Great Eastern is kept 
moored for most of her time; the Towry 
and Burry, which both fall into Carmar- 
then Bay; the Ebry and Tof, which 
have a common estuary in Bristol Channel ; 
the Romney, which forms part of the 
boundary between Wales and England; 
and the Usk aud Wye, which though rising 
in the principality have only the beginning 
of their source within it, The lakes are 
numerous, but the largest, that of Bala, is 
only four miles long and scarcely one 
broad. 

The scenery of the river valleys is grand 
and beautiful. That of the Wye is excep- 
tionally so, and has been dwelt upon at length 
in a former number of the magizine, gué 
vide. 


MUNICH. 


UNICH is acity of South Germany, 

and the capital of Bavaria. It is situated 
on the left bank of the river Isar, about two 
hundred and twenty miles west from Vienna. 
The population is mear one hundred and 
fifty thousand, most of them being Roman 
Catholics, During the past twenty years 
Munich has been so much improved that it 
is now a favorite place to visit and study 
music and the languages. Some Americans, 
who have spent much time in the city, place 
itona level with the most renowned capitals 
of Germany, and surpassing them all in the 
splendor of some of its public buildings and 
Works of art, and in the vivacity of its popu- 
lation. The city consists of the old town, 


; the numerous streets of which branch from 
‘ the great market place, of five suburbs (the 


old St. Anna and Pfarr, and the new 


Schénfeld, Maximilian, and Ludwig’s Vor-. 


stadt), and of three suburbs or villages on 
the right bank of the Isar, the principal of 
which is that of Au. Beautiful streets and 
squares are found in the new parts of the 
city, but there are wide intervals between 
many of the houses, and the space over 
which they are scattered is capable of hold- 
ing double the present population, so that 
the more modern and magnificent part of 
Munich has still a somewhat unfinished 
appearance. The most animated streets 
are in the old town. The Karlstrasse and 
Ludwigsstrasse are the most imposing 
thoroughfares of the new city. In the 
former are the Glyptothek, Pinakothek, and 
church of St. Boniface; in the latter, the 
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university, the blind asylum, the new royal 
riding school, the new palace for the minis- 
try of war, and various learned and public 
institutions. The Max-Joseph’s Square, 
adorned with Rauch’s statue of Maximilian 
Joseph, and facing the massive structure of 
the new royal palace, is the largest square 
of Munich. Among the other beautiful 
squares are the Odeon, Wittelsbacher, 
Karolinen, Maximilian, Karls, Kénigs, 
and Promenaden Platz, all more or less 
adorned with statuary. The most frequent- 
ed public promenades are the royal park or 
Hofgarten, the Somnenstrasse, and the 
English garden, originally laid out by 
Count Rumford and containing several fine 
works of art. 

Munich is the seat of an archbishop, and 
contains upward of twenty Roman-Catholic 
churches and chapels. St. Peters, the old- 
est ecclesiastical edifice, dates from the 


thirteenth century. The cathedral (Frauen- 
kirche), completed at the end of the fif- 
teenth, is a vast Gothic building, remarkable 
for its two lofty dome-capped towers. St. 
Michael’s, or the Jesuits church, is about 
three hundred feet in length, and remark- 
able for the beauty of the interior and for 
the width of its roof, unsupported by pillars. 
The church of St. Cajetan contains the 
tombs of the royal family and Thorwaldsen’s 
celebrated monument of Eugéne de Beau- 
harnais. Still more remarkable are the 
modern churches. The All Saints’ chapel, 
built in the Byzantine or Lombard style 
after the designs of Klenz, was opened in 
1837; it is embellished with marble, mosa- 
ics, painting, and gilding. The columnsare 
of red Tyrolese marble with white bases 
and gilded capitals; the base of the walls is 
also of red marble. All the rest is covered 
with religious paintings in fresco. 
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“GOOD HEAVENS! MAMMA, THERE ’S TWO OF THEM; AND WHICH IS MY HUSBAND?” 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA, 
OR WHO AM I? 


A NOVEL. 


BY WILLIAM H. THOMES, 


Author of “ The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “The Bushrangers,” “ The 
Gold- Hunters in Europe,” “Life in the East Indies,” 
“A Slavers Adventures,” “Running the 
Blockade,” “A Whaleman's 
Adventures,” &°c. 


18823, sy Tuomas & Tarsot. At Ricuts Reservep.) 


PART XII. 


THE BURIED TREASURE.—A BOX OF GOLD.—THE RETURN TO BALLARAT. 
— SELLING OFF. — FAREWELL TO THE MINES.—A BIG SPECULATION 
IN WOOL.—A HASTY SUMMONS.— FACE TO FACE WITH A 
LORD AND A DOUBLE.— MY MOTHER’S ARRIVAL, AND HER 
STORY. — TWIN BROTHERS. — FLORENCE MAKES HER 
CHOICE, AND IS HAPPY.— GRAND EXPLANA- 

TIONS. — MR. KEBBLEWHITE OPENS SOME 
WINE. — MIKE’S CAREER.—A GEN- 

ERAL CLOSING UP.—THE END. 


Fo a moment hostilities were suspended, to witness the arrival of Mike 
and the Chinamen. But the Jnl] was only temporary. They had noth- 
ing to offer that was new; and, as soon as the poor suffering horse had 
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been led away to get a feed of barley, Mr. Smith again expressed a firm de- 
sire to kill somebody, and that somebody, as near as I could understand, 
was me. 

“Smith,” said Mr. Murden, as soon as he could lay hands on the stock- 
man, and calm him down a little, “you keep your paws off of guns, and let 
me explain matters. We have been old companions for many years, and I 
never deserted you, even when you wanted friends.” 

“That ’s true,” was the sullen response. “ But this is a little too much 
for human endurance, I thought as much of that fellow, and his swell 
ways, as I would of an own son, He has been here quite oiten, and made 
love like, like — mad,” and, as Mr. Smith could find no other word, the 
comparison was not so bad after all, for most lovers are insane. 

“ There has been a great mistake here,” the Chief said. “1 want to see 
fair play, and will state that Mr. Angus was married to Miss Kebblewhite 
nearly a year ago. I was present at the ceremony, so there can be no dis- 
pute on that point.” 

A wail from Susan, and-a smothered oath from Smith, who looked his 
anger. 

“ But I have reason to believe that there are two men in the country who 
resemble one another in all respects, and each has been mistaken for the 
other time and time again. One is called Angus Mornington, Earl of Af- 
ton, and the other is called Angus Mornington, an American, and my friend, 
for the sake of old friends.” 

“Which is this one?” asked Smith, pointing to me, looking still sullen 
and angry. 

“ Hang me if I know,” was the blunt response, “but I can prove that this 
gentleman has not been out of the mines of Ballarat for the last ten months, 
Mike, come here, and bring the Chinamen.” 

The Chief asked them if I had been absent from my home during all 
the time they knew me, and they did not hesitate a moment. They swore 
that I had not, and that I could not have left the place without their know- 
ing it. 

“The Chinamen will lie on all and every occasion,” Smith said, with a 
look of contempt. “I do not count them as of any importance, and an 
Irishman will lie when it suits his convenience,” a remark that enraged 
Mike so much, he offered to fight Smith on the spot, for the mere love of 
it, and to vindicate the honor of “ Ould Oireland.” Smith did not mean it, 
but he was an Englishman, and prejudiced, and angry at the same time. 
Peace was at last restored between the two, but the ladies looked at each 
other without relenting. 

“To think that I do not know who is my own husband,” sobbed Florence. 
“Here is a person who has made love to his Kitties, his Webbies, his 
Susies, and I don’t know how many more, and, oh! how I hate every man 
in the world, and | ’m very unhappy. Take me home to my mamma.” 

“And I'll never believe in a man again to the longest day of my life, 
and I hate the whole race of them, and I wish they were all dead, and then,” 
after a long pause, “ that they would come to life again, and be better than 
they are now. That is what I wish.” 

And then, wonderful to relate, those two women, who a moment beforé 
had desired to scratch out each other's eyes, actually embraced, and mingled 
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their tears, and entered the house with their arms around each other, leav- 
ing me out in the cold, with no one except Mr. Murden and Mike to take 
pity on me, for Mr. Kebblewhite and Monsieur Allete followed the ladies. 

“T "ll give you the benefit of a doubt,” Mr. Smith said, as the girls dis- 
appeared. “I will take the assertion of Mr. Murden asa correct one. I 
*m a plain, old Australian stockman. Come in and have some dinner, and 
don’t so much as look at Susan again, if we are to be on friendly terms.” 

] accepted the invitation, and sat down to a well-filled table, but the la- 
dies did not appear, and I saw no more of them until! afternoon, just as the 
Chief, Mike, and myself were ready to set out in search of the buried treas- 
ure. Then Florence came to the door, looking much better, after a nap, a 
bath, and clean clothes. 

“ Florence,” I said, for I was alone with her for a moment, “next month 
will be a year since we were married. On the anniversary of that event, 
I shall come to you, and ask you to be my wife in earnest. If I can prove 
that I am better than you now suspect will you listen to me, darling?” 

“ Have you used the same arguments with your other loves?” she asked, 
with a little curl of the lip, and a toss of her pretty head. 

“You are cruel, Florence, and unjust, but I forgive you, and hope for 
your love as soon as proper explanations are made. Will you let me take 
your hand, and kiss it ?” 

“ Yes, if that will do you any good,” and she gave me her hand. “I owe 
you that scant courtesy for your rescue of my friends and myself.” 

“Will you think of me, dear little wife, while I am absent?” I whis- 

pered. 
“1 have no doubt but that I shall hear enough of you to keep you fresh 
in my mind,” with another toss of her pretty head, and a provoking sneer, 
that was far from becoming to such a handsome face. “If you continue 
as you have begun, all Australia will ring with cries of detestation at the 
mere mention of your name, and fathers and brothers will hunt for you as 
the police now seek for bushrangers. Why could you not be good? Is it 
so hard for a young and rich man to pursue a correct path?” 

“1 do not know, Florence. I have never been rich. I have had tempta- 
tions placed in my way, and such as few men could have resisted, and yet I 
can safely assure you that I am good, and wish that you would believe me. 
I should be much happier than I have been the past year, for I love you, 
and only you, and it was for your sake I fled the night we were married.” 

“1 do not believe you. I do not think that you are speaking the truth. 
You suppose that I can be deceived as easily as your Kitties, your Webbies, 
and your Susies. 1 am young, but I have seen much of the little world in 
my circle of life, and I don’t know who I’m talking to, and wish that I 
had never seen you, and what did you come to Australia for to cause so 
much unhappiness ? Before I saw you I never had a moment’s care. Oh, 
what trouble men are!” 

“| am going now, Florence. Will you let me kiss you good-by, dear?” 
I asked, growing more bold. 

“ No, sir, I will not,” very decidedly. “How do I know whether you are 
my husband, or the other man? The wretch!” 

“I can tell you all the particulars of our wedding, dear, if that will satis- 
fy you. Will you listen to me?” 
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“No, sir, I do not care to hear you.” 
“Then good-by, dear, and may God bless you,” I said, with moistened 
eyes, and fervent lips. 

I turned and walked toward the saddled horses, and waved a farewell te 
Florence, but I do not think that she saw it, for her head was bowed down, 
and she was clinging to a tressel, on which some roses were growing, and - 
scenting the air in every direction. 

Mr. Murden had explained to Smith and the rest of the party, that it was 
necessary we should scout around the country, and see if there were more 
traces of the bushrangers, and I had taken leave of the gentlemen, and 
thanked Mr. Smith for his hospitality, but he looked at me a little suspi- 
ciously, and evidently did not take much stock in my assertions. Susan I 
did not see. She kept away from me, and I was glad of it, on her account, 
and my own. 

Mike had secreted a spade, although he did not know for what purpose, 
and, by a steady gallop, and a brisk walk, we were at the bushrangers’ 
quarters by three o’clock. The grave of the dead robbers was just as we 
had left it, the fire was still smouldering, and no one had been on the spot 
since we departed in the forenoon. 

“ Now where is the place?” asked the Chief, anxious to commence work 
at once. 

“ Here,” I answered, taking the spade, and turning over the ashes. 

“ Under the fire?” asked the Chief. 

“ That is what Jack says,” I answered. 

“Well, I should never have thought of that spot. But give Mike the 
spade, and let us see what we shall find.” 

Mike flung aside the ashes and earth, and dug down two feet, before he 
struck a box that was about one foot square. It gave us hope that Jack 
had not told,an idle romance after all, and he had not, for we excavated the 
package, although it was not an easy task, as it was heavy, wrenched off the 
lid, and there before us were gold coins, doubloons, American eagles, sov- 
ereigns, and an immense number of nuggets, and pounds of gold-dust. 

“ By the sacrid name of Moses, and the children in the bulrushes, but 
this is the koind of minin’ that I loike,” cried Mike. “ All in a lump loike 
a fat pig. Whoop! what a haul for us.” 

“Shut your mouth, you wild Irishman,” cried Mr. Murden, who was as 
excited as Mike and myself. “ Do you want half a dozen mounted men to 
gallop here, and spoil the sport? Here, let us look over the treasure, and 
estimate how much there is.” 

But we had no time to do that before night fell, and we were just super- 
stitious enough to desire to get out of the woods before dark. We did not 
want Black Dick and Slipper Sam disputing our prize, if they could re- 
visit the earth, and I don’t believe that one of us would have gone after the 
gold in the night time, for the whole of it. 

- “ We must pack this box on one of the horses,” Mr. Murden said. “It 
is a devil of a load, and weighs near three hundred pounds, but one of the 
animals will have to take it. We can’t get a cart in this scrub, and I don’t 
like to leave a portion of the treasure until tomorrow. There may be other 
people who know the secrets of the bushrangers as well as Jack.” 

“ I will tell you what we had better do,” 1 remarked. “Let Mike go to 
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Smith’s, and get the horse and wagon we rode in from Ballarat. He can 
then meet us on the road, and by means of the team we can get the treasure 
to Camp Reserve. Tomorrow I will take it to the bank, have it weighed, 
value estimated, and deposited, and take drafts on the principal house in 
Melbourne, then, when I come to the city, I will bring your share, draw the 
money, and hand it over. It won’t do for you to take charge of the gold. 
Suspicion would be excited.” 

“ There is no other way that I can see. There must be twenty thousand 
pounds in that box, and I can’t manage it. Do as you suggest. I trust to 
you in every particular, and believe that my confidence will not be abused.” 

“ Then take the bank notes, and put them in your pocket, and hint that 
you found them on the prisoners, and you will get much credit with the 
respectable people of Melbourne, and you need not care for the other 
classes.” 

“ And don’t forget the reward, Mr. Murden,” pleaded Mike. “I don’t 
want to lose me thousand puns.” 

“ You shall have your share, Mike, just as soon as I get back to the city, 
and make my statements and affidavits. I "Il send the prisoners on to Mel- 
bourne tonight, and Jack shall be among them, but we can drop him on the 
road in some manner. Then he can make the best of his way to Port 
Philip, and from there get down to Sydney in a coaster, where he will be 
quite safe, if he but keeps his mouth shut, as he must do, if he would save 
his neck.” 

“Give him a hundred sovereigns out of this box to start him in life. It 
is more money than he ever had in the world, and much good may it do 
him,” I said, and counted out the gold. 

“ Just as you please. !t will all go to the grog shops, but that is not our 
lookout,” and Mr. Murden put the sovereigns in his pocket, but he did give 
them to Jack, and kept his word, for the old salt was accidentally left un- 
guarded, when near Melbourne, and he did some good walking through the 
scrub and woods, until he reached the city, and from thence he went to 
Manilla in a ship, and I never heard of him again, but, dead or alive, I shall 
always think well of poor Jack, who remembered an act of kindness, and 
returned payment a hundred-fold when he had an opportunity. 

It was hard work getting the box of treasure on the back of one of the 
animals, but we succeeded after several attempts, and lashed it with ropes 
and spun-yarn to the saddle, and then, while one of us led the horse, and 
Mike steadied the package to prevent its slipping, we retraced our steps to- 
ward Smith’s residence. But | cast one last look around the place before 
we started. There was the grave of the bushrangers, the spot where I had 
struggled with Black Dick, the resting-place of Florence under the acacia- 
bush, the trees where Mr. Kebblewhite and Monsieur Allete had been se- 
cured, and passed a very bad night, and then I turned and thanked Heaven 
that I had arrived in time to save Florence from what would have been 
worse than death. I never saw that spot again, but I could easily find it, 
even at this late day, unless the dense scrub has over-run the clearing, and 
hidden from sight the solitary grave of the robbers. 

When we were about a mile from the public road, I sent Mike to the 
house for the team, and with instructions to the two Chinamen to remain 
with the stockman until the next day, and then make the best of their way 
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to Camp Reserve. I did not desire their presence until the gold was dis- 
posed of, or encounter their inquisitive eyes, while handling it. 

We waited at the edge of the scrub until Mike made his appearance, then 
transferred the box to the wagon, and were ready to start. 

“ Now, Mr. Murden,” I said, as we shook hands at parting, “ you will do 
all that you can to aid me, and relieve me from the embarrassment under 
which I labor, and prevents me from receiving the love of a dear little 
wife?” 

“ Tomorrow half a dozen of my best men shall commence the search, and 
I assure you it shall be a very patient one, and a very thorough one. I will 
map out every sheep-run in the district, and every stockman’s house. If 
there is a twin-brother of yours in Victoria I will find him,” and Mr. Murden 
smiled as though he had uttered a joke, but it was no joke to me, much as 
I had suffered in the past year. 

“ There is some one who bears a remarkable resemblance to me in the 
country. I saw the man who is called the Earl of Afton leave the Mel- 
bourne Club House the first night I met you. His two friends supposed 
that he and I were one. You can solve the mystery, and satisfy Florence 
that I am worthy of her, and then I shall be perfectly happy.” 

“ For how long?” asked the Chief, with a low laugh, as though he had 
heard just such protestations before. 

“ A}l my life, or as long as God spares us for each other, and the world,” 
I said earnestly. 

“Amen. I begin to think that you are what you represent, —a real 
American sovereign, as you vainly call yourself, instead of a wild, adven- 
turous, love-making nobleman, with more money and time than he knows 
what to do with. Well, old fellow, I must be off, and start my prisoners on 
their journey. The sun is nearly down, and we may have rain tonight. I 
shall be in Melbourne the day after tomorrow.” 

“ And I shail be there in the course of a few days, and will call on you.” 

We shook hands, and, as he turned away, asked, — 

“Is there any word that you wish to send to your wife? No? Well, I 
"ll give you a lift if I can. I have watched the lady, and can tell that she 
luvs you, and will drop when the proper urging is applied. But her con- 
founded pride and disappointment are a little too much for her just now. 
From a countess down to the wife of — Well, never mind. Don't get an- 
gry. You are worth a dozen of the modern earls, although, to tell you the 
truth, I ’d give ten thousand pounds just to have plain and common ‘Sir’ 
as a handle to my name. It makes people respect and look up to you. Au 
revoir.” 

He touched his horse with a spur, and cantered off, and, with the box of 
_gold in our possession, with rifle cocked, and revolver all ready for action, 
while Mike’s terrible gun rested across his knees, loaded with eight fingers 
of powder and shot, we jogged along the rough road, but did not meet with 
any one who was strong enough to dispute our possession, and at eight 
o’clock reached our hut, just as the rain commenced to pour down in tor- 
rents. 

We got the box into the shanty, and sent the horse home by a miner who 
wanted a job, and a drink, and then had a fire started, covered the treasure 
with blankets, prepared a good supper, locked up the house, and went to 
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bed, and slept soundly until eight o’clock the next morning, for we were 
both very tired, having hardly closed our eyes the night before. 

The rain had passed away by daylight, but the roads were in a terrible 
condition, full of holes and gullies, slush and mud, yet | managed to get my 
treasure to the branch bank, and had the dust and nuggets weighed, and all 
the gold coin valued, and then found that Mr. Murden and I were about 
eighteen thousand pounds better off than we were the day before, but out 
of the amount I gave Mike five hundred pounds, and he nearly went crazy 
with delight at the good fortune that was pouring into his lap, and more 
than once declared that I was the best man that ever lived, with some rare 
exceptions, and those were to be found only in Ould Oireland. 

In the course of the next day I had made up my accounts, sold my 
shanty, and all the comforts which it contained, went around and bid good- 
by to the many friends I had made, and then found that with all of my 
lucky findings, speculations, interest money, and sales I was worth near 
three hundred thousand dollars, a sum that was far beyond my wildest 
dreams of wealth. 

The Chinamen arrived in time, and reported that all the people had left 
Smith’s for the city, and, after they were rested, and had eaten their sup- 
per, I told them that 1 was going there myself, and should not return to 
Ballarat, but that they could remain and mine on their own account, or they 
could go to Melbourne, where they would get the money forthe capture of 
Dick and the rest of the bushrangers, and that I would give toeach of them 
a gratuity of a hundred pounds, in addition to what I owed them. They 
preferred to go to Melbourne, and return to their beloved China, with 
money enough to make them rich for life, and I will here remark that they 
did sail for the celestial empire in the course of a few weeks, and that the 
last I heard of Gin Sling he was a fourth-class mandarin, engaged in the 
tea trade, in the Fou-Chow district, and had a peculiar habit of applying 
bamboos to the backs of such Chinamen as sold tea to any house except 
his own, and at his option, while Ah Sugar went into rice speculations, opi- 
um smuggling, and other business-like enterprises, and is a rich man, with 
one regular wife, and a dozen irregular ones. Gin Sling sends me once a 
year a half chest of real mandarin tea, and a monstrous letter, written in 
Chinese characters, but, as they all read just alike, I no longer have them 
translated, but send them to charity fairs to be disposed of as curiosities 
from the son of the moon, the Emperor of China. Noone has yet discov- 
cred the imposture, and the charity people are satisfied, and clamorous for 
more letters, as they sell readily. Ah Sugar is at Canton and Hong Kong, 
and could be a mandarin, but does not like to pay for the title, so remains a 
plain Chinaman, and has thus far escaped very serious squeezing from the 
officials over him. I understand that he has a profound contempt for all 
Englishmen of low degree, especially gold-miners, when he encounters the 
latter. 

The next day Mike and I took the mail wagon for Melbourne. He per- 
sisted in carrying his gun, but I made him draw the charge before 1 would 
allow him to enter the carriage. I did not want my head blown off by that 
formidable weapon in case Mike got careless or excited. 

‘We were two days on the road, the wheeling was so bad. When we 
drove up to Webber’s I remained in the carriage, for | did not desire to en- 
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counter Katrine and her father, the Dutchman, and have another scene. 
Neither of them saw me, for I covered up my face, and Mike swore that I 
was a sick man, with symptoms of the small-pox, an announcement that 
sent every one scampering away, and even Katrine, who had grown rosier 
than ever, in retreating stumbled up the steps, and revealed a pair of ankles 
that were not Grecian in shape or size,and caused old Webber to roar 
out, — 

“You should he much ashamed of meself, Katrine, ven de men all looks 
dis way, by dara!” and the girl shook down her skirts, gave a pretty little 
giggle, and vanished, and that was the last that I saw of Katrine for some 
years, and then she was married, and kept the wayside inn, in place of her 
father, who had been shot bya bushranger, on the supposition that the 
Dutchman had not dealt fairly by him, and public opinion was rather on the 
side of the robber. 

We dashed through Slabtown, where we stopped one night, then on, un- 
til we reached the spot where Mike and I had encamped the first morning 
out, and where the “old man kangaroo ” had played so mean a trick on the 
Irishman ; crossing small streams by fording, over bridges that were none 
too secure, through dangerous and quivering swamps, past the nice country 
residences, and at last, tired and bruised, we drew up at the Hen and 
Chickens, my old inn, and were received at the door by the same old head 
waiter, bald as ever, his face as red and oily as usual, his hair, what little he 
had, as stiff and fiery as it was a year before, and he wrung his hands, and 
smiled, just as he did the first day I saw him. 

“ Mike, me boy,” said the waiter. 

“ Jeemes, me buy,” was the remark of Mike to the waiter, and, after much 
cautioning, Mike placed his precious gun in the hands of “ Jeemes,” and 
told him to take care of it, and then he proceeded to show me some atten- 
tion. 

.“’ Appy to see yer, sir,” was the greeting. “Vil yer ‘ave the same hold 
room, sir? It’s hall ready, sir, and the chambermaid vil be delighted to 
know that yer ’as come back, sir, and yer clothes is hall right, sir, and the 
chambermaid ’as brushed ’em twice a veek, ’cos she said it vos a melancho- 
ly pleasure to ’er, sir, todo them little things for yer. They is hall ready 
for yer, sir, at this moment, if yer vants ’em, and vot vil yer ’ave for sup- 

r ? ” 
on Look a-here, Jeemes,” said Mike, “this gintlemanis none of yer com- 
mon sort. He will have a bed-chamber, and parlor, and grub in his own 
room. He don’t ate here wid ivery one, now I tell yer that, and do yer 
moind me, me buy?” 

“Certainly. Ve vil do vot ve can tomake’im ’appy. Got just the —— 
for ’im, but they comes werry hexpensive.” 

“To the divil wid yer hexpense,” roared Mike. “We has money enough 
to buy yer ould shebang, and iverybody in it His honor can fill a room 
wid gould, and not moind it, or miss it.” 

“ Bless me, yer don’t say so,” and the head waiter’s eyes expressed as- 
tonishment. 

I had my luggage taken to my rooms, and left Mike to arrange for sup- 
per, while I went in search of a hot bath, and, luckily, found a place on 
Market Square, and, after I returned to the Hen and Chickens, a nice meal 
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-was already served in my room, and as soon as it was disposed of, in addi- 
tion to a pipe of tobacco, and a glass of old ale, 1 was ready for the nicest 
bed that I had slept in for nearly a year. 

Just before I fell asleep I thought of the wonderful changes that had 
taken place in my fortunes since I landed at Melbourne, and then I felt a 
thrill of pleasure at the idea that Florence was not more than a mile from 
me, and that I could see her if I would only summon sufficient courage to 
calion her. But I was not ready for that duty just then, and went to sleep, 
and dreamed that my wife had been scalped by a dozen bushrangers, and 
that they were dividing her curls as souvenirs, while I, tied to a tree, was 
powerless to prevent them, and when I awoke Mike was pulling one of my 
arms out of its socket in the hope of arousing me. 

“ Murderation, yer honor, but yer has had a moighty hard time of it in 
_yer slape, to joodge by the way yer made the bed-clothes fly. Come, the 
breakfast is all riddy, and it ’s eight o’clock, and a bright morning for this 
part of the woorld, but nothin’ to Ould Oireland.” 

I was soon shaved and dressed (not that the former operation required 
much time), and put on the business suit I had left at the inn, and the very 
one I wore the day I landed in Melbourne. It did make me feel a little 
stiff and constrained to put on a white linen shirt, and collar, and neatly 
fitting clothes, but, at any rate, I felt that I was cleaner, and more suited for 
the company of ladies and gentlemen, in case I should be thrown into their 
society, than when clothed in rough garments. 

As I ate my breakfast, waited on by Mike, who would not sit at the table 
with me, I read an account in the morning paper of the destruction of the 
gang of bushrangers, and the terrible fight which Mr. Kebblewhite 
had waged with the robbers when he was first captured, and how 
he had defied them to the last, and there was some few words of praise for a 
miner whose name was unknown, and an Irishmen, and Chinamen, who had 
rendered some little assistance at the eleventh hour, but nothing to any ex- 
tent, a statement that made Mike almost wild, and he wanted to go and 
punch old Mr. Kebblewhite’s blasted head for giving out such an account to 
the press, but I persuaded him to keep cool, and let the story pass for what 

‘it was worth. 

After a leisurely breakfast, I took my drafts to the Oriental Bank, found 
that everything was satisfactory, and was received with much courtesy by 
the cashier, who was disposed to respect a man who had so large a balance 
standing in his favor, and had not drawn on his account from the time he 
made the first deposit. Then I took Mr. Murden’s half of the buried treas- 

ure, all in good new bills of large denominations, and went to the police 
headquarters, and found the Chief in his office, and very glad he seemed to 
see me, and very much pleased to have placed in his hands near nine thou- 
-sand pounds, which he never would have obtained had I not let him into an 
important secret, and asked his aid. 

“ Have you received any information of the gentleman who so nearly re- 
sembles me?” I asked, after the money was counted, and locked up ina 
huge safe. 

“ Yes, and no, One of my mounted force has sent me a short despatch, 
saying that he was on the trail of a man and girl, near the banks of the Mur- 
ray, but that he could not tell who he is, or where he comes from. He is 
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spending his time shooting kangaroos, black swans, and ducks, and ap- 
pears to have no other occupation. There may be something in it, but we 
must wait. There are so many sheep-runs on the Murray that it will take 
time to look them all up, and examine them. Courage, my boy. All will 
come out right I hope.” 

I sighed very dolefully, for when a man is separated from a young and 
pretty wife he is apt to be low-spirited. 

“ Don't sigh like that,” laughed the Chief. “A man can be a devoted 
lover, and yet wear a smiling face. Come home with me today, and dine, 


.and we ’ll drink a glass, or half a dozen of them, for.that matter, of real old 


champagne to the health of the Belle of Australia and her husband, and 
then we will go to the theatre, and perhaps she will be there, and you can 


see her. Is it a bargain?” 


“Yes, | suppose so. But it is hard not to be able to approach the lady, 
and speak to her,” I said. 

“ All in good time. Let us show her that you are a true man, and love 
her dearly, and her woman’s heart will flop towards you like a white swan 
to its mate. Now read the morning papers, and let me receive a few re- 
ports, and I shall be able to talk with you about that wool speculation.” 

A dozen officers, detectives, and inspectors came in, and reported, re- 
ceived instructions on some pressing matters, and went about their work, 
and, after all had gone, Mr. Murden was ready for business. 

“ Your amiable father-in-law,” he said, “has circulated such accounts 
of the immense wool clip, that holders are anxious to realize, and ready to 
sell at a low price. I know that the reports are false, and that the clip will 
be short by nearly a million pounds. Now, take my nine thousand pounds, 
and put in nine thousand of your own, go to this broker (handing me a card), 
and tell him to buy for your account four hundred thousand pounds of wool, 
at the lowest market price, to be delivered in the course of a month. Put 
up our money as a margin, to show that you are sincere. There is a large 
auction sale at noon today, and the purchase can be completed at once. 
We ’ll give old Kebblewhite a twist, or I ’m much mistaken, and, remember, 
the richer you are the better he ’ll like you for a son-in-law.” 

I took the card, and saw that the broker’s office was located on Collins 
Street, and lost no time in.goingthere. I met many people who stared at me 
rather hard, and one gentleman took off his hat, and bowed very low, and 
would have stopped and spoken to me, but, as I knew it would be on the 
same old subject, I hurried along, and found the broker, and laid my pro- 
ject before him. 

“ You are incurring some risk in buying so much wool on a falling mar- 
ket,” he said. “I never knew it so low; but still, if you are prepared to put 
up a margin, I should like the commission.” 

“ And you ‘ll keep the matter a secret, so that there shall be no chance 
for a rise on the strength of our purchase?” I asked. 

“ Certainly, that is part of my business,” was the reply. “We can keep 
secrets when necessary.” 

I deposited eighteen thousand pounds with him, and then started on my 
return to the Hen and Chickens, when, just as 1 was turning into Russell 
Street, who should I encounter, face to face, but Doctor Haverley Haverley, 
the gentleman who had claimed me as the Earl of Afton,in front of the 
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club house, and intimated that he was a great friend of the old nobleman, my 
father. 


“Gracious Heaven! what are you doing here, my lord?” the surgeon 
asked, apparently astonished at seeing me. 

“TI am in the city on business,” I answered. 

“ Shall you remain for any length of time, my lord ?” 

“I am uncertain at the present moment how long I shall remain,” was 

- my answer, for I had no relish for an argument. 

“ And when did you arrive, my lord? ” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ And you did not think it worth your while to call on me, my lord?” 

“ What would have been the use? You would have reproached me, and 
we should never understand each other,” I answered, for it was no use to 
argue with a man whose mind was already made up. 

“ True, my lord, I should have reproached you, for it was not acting with 
candor to tell me that you could not marry Miss Kebblewhite, and then, 
when I had left you for a few moments to attend a patient, to go to the 
house, and marry her, and, after you had been united, to act so much like a 
simpleton as to desert her in an hour’s time.” 

“ You are candid, doctor.” 

“1 mean to be, my lord. I have letters from your noble mother asking 
for information concerning you, and what can I write her?” 
~~ “T am sure I don’t know,” I replied. 

“ For nearly a year I have heard not one word concerning you, except a 
short letter saying that you were having a jolly time, and that you meant 
to keep it up, for it was much pleasanter than fashionable life. There was 
no date on the note, and no postmark. You did not go to Gelong, as I pro- 
posed, overland?” 

“No,” I said, “I did not go to Gelong.” 

“Then where did you go, my lord? Give me some account of your 
life.” 


“ Tt is too eventful to be told on the corner of a street. Some time I will 
relate it to you with pleasure.” 

Just at this moment Mr. Mattocks passed us, and gave me a cold bow, 
and the surgeon a cordial one. He did not like me, for he had been a 
suitor for Florence’s hand, and failed to win her. 

“ Poor Mattocks,” the surgeon said, “he feels his loss keenly, and will 
never see another lady whom he can love as he did the Belle of Australia. 
Strange that what you do not value he would esteem as the best thing in 
this world. Will you take my arm, my lord, and walk home with me? My 
wife will be pleased to see you.” 

“ Thanks, but I shall have to defer the pleasure, and when we next meet 
I trust that you will not condemn me as you do today.” 

I lifted my hat, and parted from the kind-hearted surgeon, leaving him 
standing on the sidewalk a little astonished at my coolness and indifference 
to an old friend of the family. 

I had half a dozen low bows before I was sheltered in the Hen and 
Chickens, and, to prevent embarrassment, when I went to Mr. Murden’s 
house to dine, took a hansom, and thus escaped notice. 

Mr. Murden was a widower, but had a good housekeeper, one who could 
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look after his’ personal comforts without the expectation of marrying him 

as soon as he grew old and childish, and thereby gain a husband, and a for- 
_tune at the same time, She knew the temper of her employer, and so mind- 
ed her own business, and served up a charming little dinner, and we en- 
joyed it, and at eight o’clock took a hansom, and went to the Royal Victoria 
Theatre, and retired to the recesses of a private box, for Mr. Murden did 
not think it safe to exhibit me to the full gaze of a Melbourne audience, un- 
til a public explanation had been made regarding my conduct in the matri- 
monial line. 

The play was a burlesque of some kind. The “ Invisible Prince,” I 
think, or it might have been the “ White Fawn,” I was so busy scanning 
the house to see if Florence was present, that I did not notice, but sudden- 
denly one of the lady actresses advanced to the footlights to sing some dog- 
gerel, and in her lines she improvised : — 


“ Now I see that he is here, 
Earl of Afton, noble peer, 
He left his bride on his wedding night; 
Left her, it is said, because he was tight. 
These are the nobles we love so well, 

This is the man who married our Belle.” 


The lines were evidently manufactured for the occasion, and by some 
person on the stage, who saw me, and supposed that I was the real lord, 
and not the plebeian. But little notice would have been taken of the cir- 
cumstance, if the singer, rather a pretty and piquant girl, dressed so that 
most of her form showed to great advantage through very little clothing, 
pointed directly at me in the private box, thus calling the attention of the 
audience to the fact that 1 was in the theatre. I don’t suppose the girl real- 
ly meant anything more than a fling at me, and to raise a laugh, and a little 
applause, but if she had thrown a fire-ball into the orchestra she could not 
have caused more excitement than she did. In an instant there was an up- 
roar, and howls and hisses, yells and stamps, were so loud, that the singer 
got frightened, and fled from the stage. 

“ Out with him!” roared the audience. 

“Throw him over!” yelled the gods in the gallery, and down on the 
stage came oranges, and other fruits, and the groans grew louder. 

“Turn him out!” shrieked the people in the boxes, and the women 
waved their handkerchiefs to encourage the men, and seemed to enjoy the 
tumult. 


I looked on, a trifle astonished at my unpopularity, or rather of that of 
- the Earl of Afton, and wondered what the next move would be. The noise 
continuing, the manager came forward, but, before he could utter a word, 
an orange took him full in the face, and another struck on his shirt bosom, 
and left a bad stain. Then he was mad, but no one would listen to him for 
a moment. 
_ “Will you go, or remain?” asked Murden. “If you will stay I ‘ll have 
enough men here in ten minutes to protect you, but you will be injured very 
probably, and so will some others. The best thing we can do is to cut 
stick, and beat a hasty retreat, An Australian mob is the devil, and you 
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can neither coax it, nor drive it, except with bayonets. Let us slip out 
through the stage door, and so throw the people off the trail. Come along, 
We have no time to lose.” 

And we did n’t have. The audience was just roaring itself hoarse, as we 
slipped out of the box, and through the stage entrances, where we found 
the actors and actresses in a flutter of fear. We did not stop to exchange a 
word with them, or the manager. Mr. Murden put me in a hansom, and 
told the driver to be off as quickly as he could, and, while I went to the 
shelter of the Hen and Chickens, the Chief returned to the stage of the 
theatre, and assured the audience that the obnoxious person had leit, and 
would not return, and that, now they had given expression to their feelings 
as true British subjects, men who would never be slaves to caste, or to rank 


of any kind, but loved fair play, the burlesque would go on. Then the au- | 


dience called for three cheers for Mr. Murden, for Englishmen in general, 
and themselves in particular, and allowed the young lady with but few 
clothes to finish her song, and mincing walk at the same time, so | lost the 
benefit of that play through my resemblance to the Earl of Afton, confound 
him! as I said at the time. 

The next morning, at nine o'clock, while I was reading a paper, giving a 
highly colored account of the outbreak at the theatre, an officer entered, and 
gave me a note from the Chief. It read, — 


“ Dear Mr. Angus, — Come to the house of Mr. Kebblewhite as soon as 
possible. We have got him, or got you, I don’t know which, or who is 
who, and I ’m in a maze, and have been a blasted fool, and I a’n’t fit to be 
Chief of Police, and I mean to resign, and turn shepherd, or hang myself, 
or do something desperate. Both of you must be confronted with your 


“ When was he brought in?” 1 asked the officer. 
“ Late last night, sir.” 
“ Does he look like me?” 
“ Well, sir, 1 think you got here before me, and that Mr. Murden is up to 
some lark. If there are two of you I could not tell you apart, and no one 
else could. It’s some joke of the Chief, I really believe.” 
I dressed with care, and some little nervous haste, and then told Mike 
that my double had been found, and that he was about to be exposed. 
“Shall I bate him, sur?” Mike asked. 
“ No, but you may go with me.” 
- It was half-past ten when we drove up to Mr. Kebblewhite’s house. I 
saw two hansoms there, and supposed that Mr. Murden had already arrived. 
I hurried to the door, and was met by Harry, the inside servant and butler. 
“ Vell, vich is vich?” he asked, with a grin. “ There is von of yer in the 
dinin’-room, and yer go in the parlor and vait. Miss Florence vill ‘ave a 
nice time assortin’ yer over, and a-pickin’ of yer hout, and tellin’ vich is 
vich, and the hold man is in a horful ‘umor, I tells yer. But arter hall she 
von’t know if she ‘as got the right von.” 
How I trembled as I entered the large drawing-room, which I remember- 
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ed so well. I walked to the very spot where I had knelt when I was mar- 
ried; I glanced over the music on the grand piano, and saw that the song 
“Then You ll Remembor Me” was on the rack; I noticed the clock, the 
windows, the paintings, the flowers, the carpet, and Persian rugs, and then 
the folding-doors were thrown open with a crash, and Mr. Murden came 
toward me, arm in arm with a dark young man, with black curling hair, and 
the very features, form, and height of myself, as far as I could judge. 

For one minute we gazed at each other without speaking, and then, faint 
with suspense and apprehension, I sat down ina chair, and covered my eyes 
with my hands to hide the tears that would steal down my cheeks, but they 
were tears of joy, to think that I had been vindicated from all the charges 
brought against me. 

“ My God! what a wonderful resemblance to each other,” cried Mr. Mur- 
den. “Don’t move; don’t mix yourselves up. Stand just where you are. 
Sit still. If you stir we shall never know who is who, Well, this beats all 
of my experience on the police. Which of you is the Earl of Afton?” 

“| think that gentleman must be,” and my double laughed, and pointed 
to me. 

“ No, itis mot true. J am plain Angus Mornington,” I cried. 

“And I am Angus Mornington, also, but I won't admit that I am plain, 
for the ladies say I am not,” and the other Angus stroked his light mus- 
tache, and laughed as if he had not a care in the world, except getting into 
difficulties, and out of them. 

“ How in the name of Heaven does it happen that we look so much 
alike?” I asked, as soon as I could speak. 

“ Well, Mornington, my father was a very handsome man, and a naval 
officer,” the earl laughed, in a careless way. 

“ And my father was a very handsome man, and a naval officer, also, 
Was your mother very attractive?” I asked, and the young fellow flushed, 
and then laughed, as he said, — 

“ Let us drop personalities. It seems that you have caused me much in- 
convenience by traveling all through the country, and making love to every 
pretty girl you met. That was not right, Mr. Mornington. You should not 
disgrace the name. Be true to your honor, and the fair sex, if you wish to 
succeed in life, and be an honor to society, like myself,” and he laughed 


ne This sounded well from a man who had been doing some very disreputa- 
ble things all through the country, for the past twelve months. 

“If you are a sample of the ornaments of society,” I said, “I should pre- 
fer to mingle with those who are outcasts, for even the latter have some re- 
gard for their word, while you had rather deceive a woman than aid one.” 

“ Don’t be too severe, Mornington,” laughed the nobleman, for noble- 
man he was. “ You have injured my reputation, married the Belle of Aus- 
tralia, and then deserted her the very night of the wedding, which I should 
not have done, and I am afraid that my friends have put me down for an 
imbecile, and that I shall never recover lost ground. Then you send out a 
‘squad of policemen to hunt me up, and offer a reward for my apprehensivn, 
and drag me here, just as I was having the best of shooting on the Murray, 
killing kangaroos and ducks to the geen and left, and I want to gob back as 
-soon as possible.” 
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“ Not until a full explanation is made,” I said. “Clear me of all false 
charges, and I will willingly see you depart.” 

“Upon my word, I can’t act as your father confessor, Mornington. 1 
have no sins of my own, and don’t know how to rebuke those which others 
have.” 


He moved toward a seat, but Mr. Murden kept close to him, for fear he 


would escape. 

“Don't get mixed,” he pleaded. “ You are dressed about alike, and I 
can’t distinguish you if I turn my head for a moment. Keep still fora 
while.” 

“A lady is ’ere vot is haxin’ for Mr. Mornington,” cried Harry, putting 
his head in at the door. 

“Some of your flames have followed you here, Mornington,” said my 
good-natured, impudent double, with alaugh. “ We will retire if necessary. 
Don’t mind us.” 

The next instant a lady entered the drawing-room, and, to my intense as- 
tonishment, I saw that it was my mother, whom I supposed in Boston. 

“ O my dear boy, O my dear son,” she cried, and folded the lord in her 
arms, while I was left out in the cold, and neglected. 

“Gently, madame,” laughed the lord. “Give me a chance to breathe, 


you know, because it ’s deuced awkward to be smothered by one’s own’ 


mother. Now then, try it again, if you want to.” 

“ Mother,” I said, “I am the one to welcome you. I am the one who 
should receive those kisses.” 

The poor woman came to me, and stopped, looked at us, first one and 
then the other, and, woman-like, began to cry to express her feelings. 

“TJ see it all now,” she said, as I put my arms around her, and kissed her 
heavenly face, and strove to dry her tears. ‘*You are both named Angus 
Mornington ?” 

“ Thatis my family name,” said the young lord, with a tender look on 
his face, all levity being banished for the time being. 

« And that is my family name, also, as you well know, dear mother,” I re- 
sponded. 

She made a motion for the Chief to close the doors, and he obeyed, but 
remained in the room. 

“ Angus,” she said, looking at me, and to the second Angus, “take each 
Other’s hands, and love one another, for you are twin brothers, as I hope 
for heaven.” 

& What!” we both exclaimed, thinking that the lady was insane. 

«You were born twin brothers, and J am your mother,” she repeated. 

« Come, you know, that is a little rough on a fellow. Confound it, my ti- 
tle and fortune aré involved, you know. This is a strange sort of romance 
to spring on a fellow, you know. ” By Jove, I don’t know what to think of 
this,” and the noble lord did n’t look happy. 

«Js this gentleman’ to be trusted?” my mother asked, pointing to Mr. 
Murden. 

“Yes, I am sure of him,” I cried, and the other Angus nodded assent to 
my words. 

«Then listen to me, children,” she said. “Here, take a seat on eack 
side of me, on the sofa, and let me hold your hands.” 
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“ Don’t mix ’em,” cried the Chief, but no notice was paid to him. 

“When I was first married to your father, Angus,” patting me on the 
cheek, and then patting the other fellow, “he was ordered to the Mediter- 
ranean station, as the first lieutenant of the United-States ship OAio, one 
of the largest men-of-war in the navy. I followed him in a packet across 
the Atlantic, and met my husband at Naples, where his vessel was lying 
close by the seventy-four-gun-ship Asia, a famous craft in the English. 
navy. Her first lieutenant was Angus Mornington, the only son of the 
Earl of Afton, and called Lord, Mornington, being a lord by courtesy. 
My husband was of Scotch descent, and was also named Angus Morning- 
ton, and a distant relative of his lordship, The singulavity of the names 
and positions of the two gentlemen, and relationship also, made them fast. 
friends. Lady Mornington and I also became attached to each other. My 
husband saved the life of Lord Mornington one night, in Naples, and thus 
they were greater friends than ever after that event. We all had rooms on 
the same floor at the Hotel de Europe, and the husbands passed what time 
they could with us, and thus we were two happy families. Singular as it, 
may seem, Lady Mornington and I became mothers at the same time, at the 
same hour, and in nearly adjoining apartments. Her ladyship’s child was a. 
girl, but it lived only a few moments after birth, while I was the mother of 
twins, two stout, healthy boys, but of this I was not conscious for many. 
days afterward, and now rely entirely upon my late husband's statement, 
and that of the qurse, a faithful and devoted Frenchwoman, whom we en- 
gaged at Naples, for all the events that followed. Lady Mornington was so. 
much affected at the birth of a babe that she was almost wild with joy, and 
her husband did not dare to tell her that the child was a girl,and dead. He- 
made so many objections to her seeing the baby, that at last her ladyship 
grew suspicious, and finally frantic for a sight of her infant, and then his: 
lordship hit upon the expedient of borrowing one of my children, and pre- 
senting it to his wife as her own. I was unconscious of the deception, for 
I knew nothing of the affairs of the world for many weeks, My husband 
saw that it was a matter of life or death to the wife of his best friend, and 
consented that one of his boys should be exhibited to her ladyship, and that. 
the deception might be kept up until Lady Mornington should recover her 
health and strength; but she became so devoted to the babe that neither, 
my husband nor his lordship dared to undeceive her, and thus matters drift- 
ed on until I was able to travel, and still the terrible secret was kept from 
both mothers, and at last the two husbands swore never to reveal the matter 
as long as they lived, so that no question could arise about inheriting the 
Mornington title and fortune. These are the facts of the case, and it 
was only after my husband’s death that I discovered his statement, ad- 
dressed to me, unsigned, and not sworn to, with the request that I would 
not make it known to any one, and I should not now, were it not for the pe- 
culiar position in which you are placed. No harm can happen to either of. 
you by what I have stated. The nurse is dead, Angus’s father is dead, 
Lord Mornington is dead, and the Dowager Countess of Afton knows noth. 
ing about the exchange, so proof is impossible, for my lips are sealed from 
this moment on the subject. As soon as I received your letters, Angus, 
telling me of the wonderful likeness which you bore to my other Angus, I 
knew that you and your twin-brother were near each other, for I recognized 
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the name, and then determined to come here, and see you both, if possible, 
and also be prepared to love my daughter-in-law. 1 took passage in a fast- 
sailing clipper ship from Boston to Melbourne, arrived yesterday, and have 
spent most of my time in discovering your whereabouts, and I should have 
been unsuccessful had you not told me the name of your bride. Some gen- 
tlemen directed me here, and, thank Heaven, I have met both of my sons, 
but one of them I must love a little better than the other, as is natural, for 
from this time forth one is my real son, and the other is the Earl of Af- 
ton, and belongs to another mother. It must be so, for it is too late now to 
exchange children, or explain matters to the world.” 

We kissed her hands, and my brother was visibly affected. But he did 
not want to lose his title and wealth, and so acquiesced in the arrangement 
without a murmur. No wonder. He had not known my mother’s tender 
care, and it was natural he should not enthuse over a lady he had never 
seen before. 

“ What puzzles me,” said his lordship, for so I shall continue to call him, 
“is this. I am one of the best of men, and my brother is rather wild, and 
uncertain. How do you account for it, mother dear?” 

This was cool, and even Mr. Murden had to laugh, while I looked indig- 
nant. 

“1 do not think that a young gentleman who engages himself to a lady, 
and then permits his brother to take his place to save the reputation of the 
family, can make many boasts of his goodness,” replied my mother, slightly 
pulling the ear of the earl, while she pressed my hand. 

My brother laughed, as he said, — 

“ Well, I think Angus is a little superior to me in some respects. But if 
he had had my position, my wealth, and my crowd of flatterers, would he 
have been so much better, do you think? Answer that, mother.” 

“ Angus was always a good son,” was all the remark my mother made, 
for she wished to be non-committal on some points, and she was not aware 
of all that I had suffered on my brother’s account. 

“ The history which you have here related, madame,” said Mr. Murden, 
coming forward, “ bears upon its face the test of truth, and if further proof 
was wanting — don’t mix up please,” for my brother was about to move his 
position on the sofa— “look at the two young gentlemen. I have a quick 
eye, and a steady one, but I can’t tell the lord from the commoner, and no 
one can do so. Even their mother can’t. Now I have abused one party, 
thinking he was the lord, and I have intimated to him that he was lying 
time and time again, and will say this, that for an out-and-out good one the 
commoner is the best man I éver met, except three other Americans, whom 
I won’t mention at the present time, and I don’t know but that he is their 
equal. I can’t yet decide the point.” 

My mother smiled on the Chief quite graciously, for she approved of his 


comments. 


“ Oh, say something in praise of me also,” laughed my brother. “ You 
are giving the other too much of a good thing.” 

“1 shall have to wait for a blessed hereafter before I can praise your 
lordship,” was the answer. “ To tell the truth, you have been the béte noir 
of for the past when you leave the coun- 


fry.” 
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“ Well, Mr. Murden, you are not complimentary,” laughed my brother, as 
though he had heard a good joke. “ But I am going home in a short time. 
I determined to see something of bush life, and what kind of ruffians bush- 
rangers were made of. I met two, one called Black Dick, and the other 
Slipper Sam, and Satan never painted worse scoundrels than those two 
men.” 

“ They are both dead, my lord,” the Chief said, very quietly. 

“Are they? So glad. They promised to teach me the art of bushrang- 
ing for a certain sum, and to let me do as I pleasedin the meantime. They 
charged high, but I do not regret the experience. The first victim they 
practiced on was a Chinaman, and my new partners threatened to blow my 
head off for interfering in their business. They said that I was only an 
apprentice in the art, and had no voice in affairs of importance. I suppose 
the poor devil's bones are picked dry by this time, for he was lashed toa 
tree, near an ant hill. After all, the scamps did not get a penny, for he had 
no money.” 

“ Yes, he did,” I said. “I rescued him, and in his queue was a bag con- 
taining three pounds of gold.” 

“Well, Angus, I ’m glad that you are capable of such good actions. Ah, 
my boy, if you had been as noble in all your conduct how proud I should be 
of you,” and the earl caressed his mustache. 

I thought Mr. Murden would explode in his efforts to restrain his mirth, 
while my mother kissed me to show how much she approved of my con- 
duct. 

“You know,” continued my brother, after Mr. Murden had composed his 
face, “that all the fellows in the nobility line are crazy to write books, and 
I am as bad as the rest. I struck out for this part of the world, and can 
give them odds, and beat them all. Butif I don’t write a book, and I may 
be too lazy to attend to it, I "Il get you to do it for me, Angus, and I ’ll pub- 
lish under my own name, and you shall have the profits. I ’ve got lots of 
incidents to make a big volume. But now to more serious things. Mr. 
Murden, you have heard the confession of my mother, and a dear, good 


mother she is, I know, and all that sort of thing, but I can’t love her quite 


as well as I do my reputed mother, who has spoiled me by letting me have 
everything that my fancy craved. You don’t expect it, you know do you, 
mother ?” 

She, with tearful eyes, kissed my brother, and murmured, — 
_ “ No, I don’t expect it,” but it cost her a bitter pang to utter the words. 
_“ That is all right, you know. Now, Mr. Murden, I can make ‘t for your 
interest to keep still about this matter. Will you do so?” 

“ Yes, my lord, most faithfully do I promise, but not from interested mo- 
tives, or pecuniary reward.” 
_ “I don’t care what your motives are as long as you keep your mouth 
shut. I have a little political influence at home, and can use it at tires for 


- the benefit of those I like. The office of lieutenant-governor is not beyond 


the reach of a gentleman like you. Think of that, sir.” 

Mr. Murden bowed quite low, and his eyes glistehed at the prospect be- 
fore him. From a simple inspector of police to the high office of lieutenant- 
governor was a great jump, and he knew it. 

“ Now there is one disagreeable duty for me to perform,” my brother re 
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marked, as he. bent down, and kissed the white brow of his mother, “and 
that is to set Angus right with his wife. I should like to shirk the task, 
but can’t see my way out. Somehow she thinks he is a little off color, but 
we can persuade her that she must not believe all the reports she has heard: 
about him. I ’ll stand by you, Angus, and, although | won't lie to any wo- 
man, I will render things to her eyes the couleur de rose, unless you have 
gone too far in your liaisons, and if you have I give you up,” and he looked: 
the picture of innocence. 

“© brother,” I asked, “does the nobility of England possess as much 
impudence as you, individually and collectively ?” 

“ | am afraid that I am modest compared tosome of them, Angus. Now, 
Mr. Murden, bring in the actors. I understand that you have a room full 
of interested parties up-stairs, and we must not keep them waiting too long. 
We will let the young lady pick out her husband if she can. Let us test 
her, Angus.” 

“ It is cruel,” I said. ‘ Pray do not sport with so serious a matter.” 

“ Oh, bosh, just as though a young woman thinks it very cruel business 
to pick out a husband from two good-looking fellows like you and me.. Call 
them in, Mr. Murden. The sooner the thing is done the better I shall feel. 
My brother is spoony, and, if he has done some wrong, we must try and 
set him up, and put him on the right track,” and then his lordship once 
more smiled, and stroked his tiny mustache. 

Mr. Murden threw open the door, and left us. In a few moments we 
heard a rustle on the stairs, and then Mr. Kebblewhite, his son, Monsieur 
Allete, the maiden aunts and cousins, and, lastly, Florence, looking very 
anxious and handsome, supported by her fair-faced and gentle mother, all 
entered the drawing-room, and ranged themselves opposite to us, like wall 
flowers in a ball-room. 

I started forward to greet Florence, and welcome her, but my brother 
stopped me. 

o Fale play, Angus,” he whispered. “Give me a chance. Let us start 
square.” 

My dear little wife had been informed that some curious denouement 
was ahout to happen, but what it was she had not been able to learn, and 
now that she was permitted to look around, and saw standing near her two 
men, so much alike, she nestled closer to her mother, and exclaimed, — 

“Good Heaven, mamma, there 's two of them, and which is my hus- 
band?” and she seemed frightened. 

“Can you ask that question, Florence?” demanded my brother, as he 
stepped forward, and extended his hands, as though to inclose the dear girl 
in his arms, and give her a warm embrace. He was fully capable of such a 
crime. “Does not your gentle heart tell you that | am the one to whom 
you gave your little hand? a hand that I prize above all things im this 
world, Speak to me, O darling, and tell me that you have not forgotten me, 
and never will.” 

_ 1 remained silent, leaning on the back of a chair. My emotion was too 
powerful for speech. God knows I wanted to start forward, and throw my- 
self at her feet, and kiss her hand, and call her my own precious wife, but 
I was powerless to move. Had my life depended on it, I could not have 
uttered a word, . Would some instinct of love, some tender response from 
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her kind heart, point out the true and the false, and guide her to my arms, 
and to my breast ? 

“1 do not know which is my husband, and which is the impostor,” the 
trembling girl said, still clinging to her mother, and looking first at my 
brother and then at myself. “I love one of you, but itis the one I wedded, 
and not the one who rejected me. Oh! in mercy tell me to which do I be- 
long? Do not torture me by this suspense. I am weak, and have suffered, 
oh, so much! and it is cruel to thus wound me so deeply. Be merciful, if 
you are men.” 

“ Florence,” said my brother, and now all levity was banished from his 
fun-loving face, and he took another step forward, and touched her unre- 
sisting hand, “{ am the Earl of Afton, and I regret to say that I am not 
your husband. This gentleman is, and believe me, when I tell you, that he 
is a thousand times more worthy of the love of so good and pure a woman 
as yourself than I am. You have made a fortunate choice, sweet lady, and 
now let me lead him to you, and your trials are over, 1 hope. He loves you 
as I never could, for it is not in my nature to be ttue or constant to any 
woman, much as I have tried. But time will cure me, I hope, of that weak- 
ness, and make me a pattern of domestic virtues.” 

“Is this true?” asked Florence, looking at me with startling earnest- 
ness. 

“It is true, Florence. I pledge you my knightly word of honor that it is 
true,” my brother said, very earnestly. 

“ And my husband has not been guilty of all the sins that have reached 
my ears ?” demanded Florence eagerly. 

His lordship winced a littie, and hesitated, but he was a bold man, and a 
good fellow at heart, and, therefore, replied, — 

“Charge them all to my account, Florence. Your husband is worthy of 
you, and ranks next to'a saint. He is a Joseph, and your handsome face 
will keep him good, or I am much mistaken.” 

Florence hesitated a moment, and then 1 opened my arms, and the next 
instant she was held close and fast in my embrace, and her lips were kiss- 
ed with a zest that made my brother wink very hard, as he realized what he 
had lost. 

-“Thra chares for the Belle of Australia, and Mr. Hangus!” I heard 
some one yell in the hall, and I had no difficulty in recognizing Mike's 
voice, but he was hustled out of sight, and pacified with a glass of road 
* ould Oirish whiskey.” 

“ Vell, look a’ere,” cried Mr. Kebblewhite, “this a’n’t jist vot I bargain- 
ed for, yer know. I vanted a syphon of the nobility for a son-in-law, yer 
know.” 

“Tush, man,” returned my brother, “he is worth a dozen men like me. 
He will never give your daughter a heart-ache, and I am sure that I should. 
Be content with a man, and not with a title, such as you Have Soplees WO. 
Think of your daughter’s happiness.” 

“ But 'e a’n't got no money,” Mr. Kebblewhite protested, beginning to 
grow angry. 

“ Then he shall have some,” responded my brother. “I have more than 
I can use, and this very day 1 will draw a draft on my London bankers for 
fifty thousand pounds, and place it to his credit, and if that sum is not 
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enough be shall have shounend monn He shall not want for money a8 
long as I have millions.” 

“ That is hall wery vell,” Mr. Kebblewhite. said, ‘‘ but 'e a’n’t a lud, arter 
hall.” 

“ No, but he is a man, and that is something better,” responded his lord- 
ship, curtly, and did not appear to care any more for Mr. Kebblewhite, and 
his opinions, than he did for those of a common servant. In fact, he snub- 
bed Mr. K. at all points. “Florence,” his lordship continued, turning to 
my wife, who lifted her blushing face from my bosom to look at him, “do 
not feel angry at me for not keeping my engagement. So help me Heaven, 
1 felt that I loved you when J asked you to become my wife. It is one of 
my peculiarities to fall in love with every pretty face that I meet, and to of- 
fer marriage, and then repent. I meant to wed you, but remembered in 
time, that my mother, the countess, had arranged a match for me with the 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Westchester, a nice girl, given to fairs, 
painting flower-pots, and petting the poor of the parish, and I knew that 
there ’d be such a deused row, that I became frightened, and shied the 
track, and this gentleman, a relative of mine, took my place, and I wish you 
lots of happiness, and all of that kind of thing, you know, and now who is 
going to stand a dozen of champagne? for I am tired of talking. It is dry 
work and I never gabble, unless it is to a pretty woman, and, as Florence 
is lost to me, I don’t want to waste my time in a useless manner. Come, 
Mr. K., set out your wine, and let us have a jolly time of it today, drinking 
the health of your daughter.” 

“ Dear Angus,” whispered Florence, “ do you truly forgive me for all my 
hard thoughts and words?” 

“ As I hope to be forgiven, pet.” 

“ And you will always love me as much as you do now, O my husband?” 

“God grant it, darling. But come, dear, let me introduce you to my 
mother. She is here, most unexpectedly, and will love you fur the sake of 
her son, and for your own dear self as well.” 

“ | know that I shall love her if she is like her son,” was the cheering re- 
sponse, and the two women fell into each other’s arms, and, of course, com- 
menced crying immediately, as they always do on such occasions. 

“ Vell, ’e ’s a swell, arter hall, and is a relative of a hearl,” Mr. Kebble- 
white said. “That a’n’t bad. Yer, ’Arry, put hout the vine, and let us 
hall ‘ave a cold snack. Strip the cellar of champagne, and blast the hex- 
pense. I’m ‘appy as any of ’em.” 

“ Attendez,” cried the Frenchman, coming forward. “ Vait all of you, s’il 
‘vous plait. Speak vil I. To the young couple give | all my moneys vhen I 
no longer them vant. It is much, and have it all shall they. Spoken have 
Hein.” 

“ Better and better,” roared Mr. Kebblewhite. “’Arry, you willain, open 
hall the vine in the ’ouse. Bless me if I don’t sing somesea songs for yer,” 
and at this information the Frenchman grew pale, and there was a commo- 
tion among the cousins, and an ominous silence, 

“ Will you let me congratulate you, Angus?” said a soft, pleasant voice, 
and, turning, I saw the sweet face of my mother-in-law. “I loved you the 
first night I saw you, and now I love you as well as if I was your own moth- 
er. May God bless you and Florence.” 
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- “Amen, mother,” I answered, and kissed the dear woman so earnestly 
that my wife came toward us, in pretended alarm. 

“You will make me jealous, Angus,” Florence said, “if you kiss my 
mother so fervently,” but I never gave her cause for jealousy, and loved her 
ever. “ And you will never let those mean, contemptible Kitties, and Web- 
bies, and Smithies, kiss you again, will you, dear?” whispered Florence, 
“even by mistake, you know.” 

“ Never, darling, when you are near,” and the answer appeared to give 
her great satisfaction, for she clung to me closer than ever, and seemed as 
happy as a bride should always appear. 

“’Ere is another voman vot vants to see Mr. Angus,” cried Harry, and 
his lordship looked at me, and said, — 

“] hope that it is not another flame of yours, Angus. You should keep 
them at a distance on such an occasion as this,” but, by the time he had 
finished speaking, who should come into the room but Mother Higgins, 
whom I had met at Camp Reserve. 

“You poor, dear boy,” the good lady said, as she caught sight of my 
brother, and supposed that it was me, “I have learned at the police station 
all the facts of the case, and I came to tell you how sorry I am for all my 
treatment of you. O you angel,” and she hugged his lordship most fer- 
vently. 

“ Let up, will you!” roared the earl. “What the deuse do you mean, 
you know? It is bad enough to have a young girl put her arms around you, 
but when it comes to an old woman, I can’t stand it, you know. Get out. 
You are crazy. I never saw you before.” 

“I think that [ am the one the lady wishes to see,” I said, stepping for- 
ward, and then Mother Higgins turned the wealth of her affection on me. 

“ Yes, you are the one, you dear, good young man, whom I supposed 
was vile. Let me kiss you. And this is your sweet wife? Oh, how hand- 
some she is! Ah, my dear lady, you have got a treasure for a husband, let 
me tell you. He is an angel, if he has n't got wings. Why, the night he 
brought that girl to my house, and then left her in my care, and kissed ” — 

“What?” asked Florence, a little abruptly. 

Mrs. Higgins saw that she was on the wrong tack, and backed water at 
‘once, much to my relief. 

“ And kissed me, a woman old enough to be his mother, because he was 
‘so glad I was good to the poor thing.” 

I breathed a little freer. His lordship had wisely left the room. He did 
not relish such reminiscences in the presence of company. 

“1 know what men are, dear lady,” Mother Higgins continued. “I ‘ve 
buried three husbands, and now I ’ve got a fourth, and shall. put him in the 
ground unless he stops drinking.” 

Florence looked a little shocked, but Mrs. Higgins continued, — 

“} know that I shall surprise you, Mr. Angus, but I ‘ve taken the old 
“miner for my fourth. He is out-doors waiting for me. We are on our bri- 
dal tower. He is a little shaky, but I will make him useful washing dish- 
-es, and setting the table. I shall find enough for him todo; and then, 
when he is not otherwise employed, he can tell my boarders all about the 
‘Welcome Nugget.’ He loves me dearly, and if you ever come to Ballarat 
don’t fail to patronize me, and I shall not charge you in advance.” 
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I thanked the wife of ‘the old miner, for I never learned her new name, 
and then we heard sounds of mirth in the dining-room, and the good wo- 
man pricked up her ears. 

“ You must excuse me,” she said. “My old man is in there, and, from 
the noise, I know they are getting him drunk. | shall have a nice time 
with him, sha’n’t 1?” 

It was even as she suspected. His lordship had seen the old miner on 
the steps, invited him in the house, and then filled him with brandy, and got 
him to tell the story of the wonderful nugget, and, while he was thus em- 
ployed, his wife entered the room, seized him by the ear, and walked him 
out of the house, much to the disgust of the earl, who wanted some fun, and 
found life rather tame in the city. 

We were now alone, for all the company had gone to the dining-room, 
and I could hear the popping of champagne corks, like the irregular fire of 
a badly drilled military company. 

“ Florence,” I asked, as I encircled her slight form in my arms, and 
gazed at her smiling and blushing face, “are you sure that you do not 
regret marrying me instead of my brother — I mean the young earl?” 

“1 will be candid with you, Angus,” she answered. “ When his lordship 
first paid me marked attention I was flattered, for all of my young friends 
were envious, and when he asked me to be his wife ! accepted him without 
very much hesitation, for I thought what a proud position I should occupy 
in the world of fashion as the Countess of Afton. Of course I was disap 
pointed when you told me that you were not the one I supposed you to be, 
and I really imagined that you were not speaking truthfully, and desired to 
desert me, but, O Angus, I did love you, and if you had but pleaded with 
me for a few moments longer, instead of leaving me so abruptly, on the 
night of our wedding, I should have pardoned you, and we would have been 
very happy together. I suffered for many weeks, dear, as a punishment for 
my pride, and for some days I did not know even my own mother, and only 
called for you, as they tell me. Then, when I recovered, I was informed 
of some terrible rumors regarding your liaisons in the city, and also read in 
the Daily Boomerang the disgusting statement of my maid, that you had 
kissed her, even at the door of my chamber, and I determined to forget you, 
and hate you, but I could not do either. And, O Angus, what possessed 
you to kiss that bold-faced thing?” 

“1 think, darling, that 1 was a little insane that night, and hardly respon- 
sible for my doings. I was torn by a conflict of anxiety and happiness.” 

“ Well, dear, I do not want that kind of insanity in my family, so you will 
please be rational hereafter on all occasions where women are concerned. 
My maids I shall choose, if I employ any, for their work, and not for their 
beauty, be assured of that.” 

“ You are not jealous, Florence?” I asked, kissing her white forehead, 
and smiling at the serious face, and thinking how much I loved her. 

“ No, indeed, but I noticed that you did not resist as much as you might 
when that Smith girl put her arms around your neck. You remember, do 
you not?” 

“I did not want to be rude, dear, and she was so much in earnest, and 
felt so disappointed.” 


“Yes, I know, girls of that kind are always earnest, and it is just as well 
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to keep them at a distance. How would you like to have me kissed in that 
way? and all through a mistake.” 

I evaded the question. It is one women always ask, and is never an- 
swered satisfactorily. 

“ But, pet, you know I did not make love to her, don’t you?” I asked, 
with a smile. 

“TI hope that you were not the one, Angus. But, oh! the epiniiagen 
is so wonderful, and men tell such queer stories sometimes. You know 
they do. Don’t deny it.” 

“But I am truthful, Florence, and would not deceive you for all the 
world,” and I felt every word I uttered. 

But she only nestled the closer to my heart, and sighed a little doleful 
sigh, as if she was not sure, after all, that I was not deceiving her. In fact, 
I think she took solid comfort in having a slight jealous pang, in the midst 
of all our happiness. But I kissed the clouds away, and she smiled once. 
more. 

“I am so thankful,” she whispered, “that I am the wife of a true man, 
who loves me tenderly and dearly, and 1 would not exchange his affection 
for all the coronets in Europe.” 

“ But you still have atitle, pet. You are the Belle of Australia, remem- 
ber. ” 

“ No, dear, I renounce that claim forever, and take up one more oneet 
end, pleasant to, my enon: I am the honored wife of one of America’s sov- 
ereigns.” 

“And my queen, dear, now and forever,” and the dear red lips of my 
wife were raised for a kiss. . 
“Ahem!” coughed some one, and, turning, we saw that Mr. Murden 
had entered the drawing-room, quietly as usual, as if he expected to finda 
burglar at work with the silver or family jewels, “ Ahem,” he repeated. 
“ Excuse the intrusion, but, really, his lordship has made a brilliant speech, 
and toasted his relative and bride, and we all want you to respond, I was 

sent to request your presence as soon as possible.” 

“One moment,” I said, as the Chief turned to leave the room. “ Tell me 
some more as to how and where your men found his lordship.” 

“ As I said, on a sheep-run, on the banks of the Murray, at the foot of the 
chain of mountains that we call the Australian Alps. He was having a 
jolly time, hunting kangaroos, and ducks, and had an old Chinaman to 
cook, and a black fellow to carry the game. He refused to come to the city 
at first, but, when everything was explained to him, consented, like the 
trump that he is. He got here last night, reported to me immediately, and 
agreed to meet you here at ten o’clock, and stand the exposure. I sent 
word to all the friends to muster in force, and keep up-stairs, and out of 
sight, until I called them down, and explained matters.” 

“Give the men who discovered him a hundred ies Nil FY 
* They deserve it.” 

“| will, and it shall come out of my own pocket, for being such an idiot 
as Iam. However, it has been the means of making your fortune, so there 
is consolation in all things.” 

« And Kitty?” I asked, in a whisper. 


“She was with him, as happy as a boarding-school girl, home for the hol- 
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idays. She returned also, and is at her old residence, quite pleased with her 
life in the bush.” 

“ What will he do with her?” I asked. 

“Pension her off when he leaves for home. He won’t go back to the 
sheep-run. Some new freak has entered his head;” and pension her his 
lordship did, but Kitty nearly died of a broken heart when the parting took 
place. She recovered, however, and married a mean sneak of a shysting 
lawyer, who wanted a home and her money, and he got both. She became 
known as Mrs. Kimball. 

“ By the way,” whispered Mr. Murden, “the broker bought our wool at 
auction yesterday for about one shilling two and a half pence per pound, 
and this morning it has advanced five pence per pound. It is going high- 
er,” and it did go higher, and we sold at a profit of ninety thousand dollars 
nett, in the course of two weeks, much to Mr. Kebblewhite’s surprise, for 
he did not make quarter as much. 

“’Ere is another voman and a man to see Mr. Murden,” Harry an- 
nounced, with a terrible grin on his face. ‘They hall is comin’ ’ere, I be- 
lieves. The vine von’t hold out at this rate.” 

“ Show them in, Harry,” said the Chief. “I will speak to them here. 
Who are they?” 

I began to tremble, for I did not want too much happiness in one day, 
and I still feared complications, owing to the bad conduct of that brother 
of mine. 

Harry ushered in Mr. Smith, and his wife’s sister, the pretty little Susan. 
What could have sent them here? Miss Susan looked at me in a scornful 
manner, but Florence went to her at once, and actually kissed the young 
lady. 

“ T was down at the central house asking for you, and the officer told me 
that you were here, and that some wonderful new revelation had occurred,” 
Mr. Smith said, addressing the Chief. ‘‘It seems that we wronged some 
one, and we have called to apologize. Susan has got over her love fit, and 
is all right now, but we would like to see the man that spooned her.” 

Just then the noble lord entered the room to call me, but, as soon as he 
saw Susan and Smith, beat a rapid retreat, and went back to the other 
guests. He did not care to face the new-comers. Susan saw him, how- 
ever, and she gave a sniff of contempt, and then looked at me, and gave an- 
other sniff, and began to cry, while Florence comforted her. 

“Don’t grieve,” my wife said. “You will get all over it in time; and 
don’t look at my dear husband in that scornful manner. He is just as good 
as he can be, and live, and I half fear I am not nice enough for him. He 
would die before he would make love to any woman but me. It was the 
other one who deceived you, but he is not worth a moment’s thought. I am 
very happy, and I wish that you were, but we poor girls can’t be too careful 
in placing confidence in men, and let this be a warning to you, dear. I 
would trust no one but my dear Angus. He can’t do wrong.” 

This was very cheerful news to me, and showed that Florence was improv- 
ing rar idly. 

Smith and Susan would not remain, although we invited them to stay. 
But they felt that they had intruded, and went away, and we were not sorry 
to have them go. It was not wholesome to his lordship to have them in 
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the house. Susan soon married a good stockman, and now actually boasts 
that she.was once loved by a lord, to the disgust of her husband. 

Florence and I entered the dining-room, and I had to make a speech, and 
Mr. Kebblewhite insisted upon singing a nautical song, and, as the fun 
grew fast and furious, led by my brother, who seemed to take pleasure in 
hearing my father-in-law bellow, and in seeing him drink, Florence and I 
escaped to the drawing-room, and there we found her mother and mine in 
the recess of the bow window, and, as we drew near, I heard my mother 
say, — 

“ Well, when Angus first had the measles, he was six, and I” — 

“Yes, I know, but when Florence was first taken with the whooping 
cough 1” — 

We did not remain to hear more, but fled. They were engaged on a sub- 
ject dear to every mother’s heart. We wandered up-stairs, and sat down in 
the quiet of my wife’s chamber, and contrasted our present happiness with 
the. time when I had dropped out of the window, and fell into the arms of 
Mr. Murden. 

The only unpleasant incident of the day was when Mike, who, for a 
drunken man, was the most peaceable Irishman I ever saw, offered to fight 
“*Arry” for half a crown, because the butler said that even a “hemperor” 
was not nice enough for his young misses, and Mike thought that was a re- 
flection on me, and my goodness. But Mr. Murden sent Mike home to the 
Hen and Chickens, and had him put to bed, but he woke up half a dozen 
times in the night, and frightened the inmates of the chop house into convul- 
sions by shouting out, — 

“Thra chares for the Belle of Australia, and Mr. Hangus!” and renewed 
doses of whiskey were needed to pacify him. 

Mike came to the United States with me, and I left him in New York. 
He opened a large liquor saloon on Third Avenue, and, consequently, soon 
became an influential member of the Board of Aldermen, and now wears a 
gold chain, about as large as a yacht’s cable, and looks forward to the time 
when he will be amember of Congress. He is married, and has half a doz- 
en children, and the eldest boy, when angry, twits his parent for not being 
a native-born American. I often see him when in New York, and then he 
talks of old times, and Australia, by the hour, and actually praises the 

country. Last November he dined with me at the Union-Square Hotel, 
and, under the soothing influence of a bottle of champagne, swore that he 


- would elect me to Congress if I would settle in his district, and take to poli- 


tics. But I declined the proffered honor. 

Of course the return to the city of Lord Afton made some talk, and we 
were both interviewed by a reporter from the Daily Boomerang, and our 
wonderful resemblance commented on, and I think the conclusion of a 
three-column sketch read like this : — 


“The Belle of Australia, instead of marrying an English nobleman, has 
taken an American sovereign. It is well. Thus another silken tie has 
been formed that will bind this prosperous and powerful colony to the great 
republic. Let us hope that the happy bridegroom, when he returns home, 
will take some steps to inaugurate free trade, and reduce postal charges, 
so that the Boomerang can go to the ends of the earth at cheap rates. We 
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shall be pleased to offer our columns, at any time, for an expression of his 
views on married life, or the great resources of Australia, and he has per- 
mission to look over our exchanges at any time, when disposed to call at 
this office.” 


“ Angus,” said my brother that evening, “I shall return home in the 
course of a few weeks. Come with me, wife, mother, and all.” 

“ Not for the world,” responded Florence hastily, and she nestled a little 
closer to me. 

“ Why not?” asked his lordship, petulantly, 

“ Well, I don’t want any more mistakes, if you please. The resemblance 
is too wonderful. No, we will remain apart for the present, or until I am 
better acquainted with my husband,” Florence said decidedly. 

His lordship laughed, and did not renew the subject. He is now a steady 
married man, but has not published his book on Australia, and bushranger 
life. 

And Florence and I are happy, and the love which she inspired me, the 
first time I saw her, when I was forced to accept her hand, has not grown 
cold, nor has the color faded from her cheeks, nor the sparkle from her 
eyes, nor the golden shimmer from her hair, nor the sweet smile from her 
red lips, nor —a little touch of jealousy from her gentle heart when I am 
very agreeable to other ladies, as it is necessary to be sometimes. 

Mr. Kebblewhite is still alive, and so is his kind wife, and both are anx- 
ious to see their grandson. Monsieur Allete is well, and sends us substan- 
tial tokens of his kindness. Mr. Murden sti.l has hopes of being lieutenant- 
governor of Victoria. He is now a member of the cabinet, and liable 
to be pitched out at any time, by a vote of want of confidence of the house 
on some land question, or who shall make the governor’s breeches, or re- 
pair them. 

Shall we go back and review the scenes of our early years? Ah, well, 
who can tell what the future may bring forth? But, be it as fate may or- 
dain, I shall never forget the kind hearts and warm friendships I formed in 
AUSTRALIA, and they will live forever in my memory. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW STORY. 


ON LAND AND SEA, 
OR 
CALIFORNIA IN THE YEARS 
1843, '44, AND "45. 


By H. THOMEs. 


I hope that all who have fo'lowed the fortunes, good or bad, of “ THE 
BEtie or AusTRALt\,” and “ ANGUS MORNINGTON,” will need no urging 
to read my next story, a biography of a voyage to California, in the year 
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1842, when, as a boy of fifteen, I shipped in the Admittance, of Boston, 
Captain Peter Peterson, and for three years, or from March 4, 1843,'44, and 
sl *45, remained on the coast, engaged in the arduous work of hide-droghing, 
and during that period visited every port in the country several times, from 
San Francisco to San Diego, and saw California as it then existed, with lit- 
tle trade, not much energy, handsome women, and very lazy men. The 
reading of Mr. Richard H. Dana’s “Two Years Before the Mast,” 
prompted the voyage on my part, and I often told the author, when alive, 
that to him was I indebted for three years of the hardest work, and the 
most careless and happy life, that I ever experienced, for there were six 
boys on the ship, and at times we made things lively for officers and Mexi- 
cans. I do not hope to give so graphic a picture of sea life, and California 
experience, as Mr. Dana has done in his little volume, but I shall describe 
things as 1 encountered them, and, perhaps, I can entertain my readers 
with a biography that will amuse them, even if it does not instruct to any 
great extent. As faras seamanship is concerned | was the equal of Mr. Dana, 
and afterward, perhaps, a little superior, for I have sailed under many flags, 
and in various parts of the globe, and occupied some responsible positions 
on board the finest vessels in the world, so the reader can rely on my sea 
terms, and the truthfulness of my seamanship. To refresh my memory I 
have before me the private diary of Captain Peterson, who is still alive, and 
living at South Boston. He has loaned the volume for the purpose of writ- 
ing out a history of the voyage, and, as the doings of every day are record- 
ed for the three years, I shall make no mistake about places or dates. I 
am sorry to state that my name is found quite often in the diary, and not al- 
ways in terms of great praise, and for remarkably good conduct. I am 
afraid that we boys did try his temper, not always angelic, as I had reason 
to know, but he must take the bitter with the sweet, in fair part, I trust. 
In fact, I know that he will, for we are good friends, and what is the use of 
having friends unless you can abuse them a little? He used to stir me 
up, and now I can retaliate by giving him a lift occasionally. 

My new story, to commence in the next number of BALLOU’s MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE (January, 1884), will be called “On LAND AND SEA, OR CALI- 
FORNIA IN 1843, 44, AND 45.” It will be entirely different from “ THE 
BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” having more fun, a little love, some salt water, 
awful hard work, severe gales, lots of boating in the surf, and a general ac- 
quaintance with all the people of prominence in California, from San Fran- 
cisco to San Diego, where our hide-house was located. The serial will run 
through twelve numbers, and each part will be illustrated. 

With this explanation, I trust that all those who have read my books will 
find pleasure in perusing those to come, and that we shall nut lose a patron 
because the next story is to be a semi-salt-water one, and | really think the 
best that I ever wrote, for fun and hardships are neatly combined. 


WILLIAM H. THOMEs. 
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THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA IN BOOK FORM. 


We are pleased to inform our readers that “ THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA” 
has been published in book form by the enterprising firm of DE Wo r, 
Fiske & Co., No. 365 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and it is now of- 
fered for sale at only $1.50 per copy, sent to any part of the country, post- 
paid. 

It is got up in new and original form, rich gold binding, heavy tinted pa- 
per, and makes cne of the handsomest books that has been issued the past 

ear. 
: .Those who desire the volume, revised and corrected from BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE, can receive it in connection with BALLou’s for the sum of 
$2.50. That is, we will send our magazine for one year and the book 
also for that sum, both postpaid. 

We trust that thousands will avail themselves of this offer, and order both 
publications without delay. 

Ten thousand copies of “ THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA” were printed for 
the first edition, and a second will soon be put to press. It is the best sell- 
ing book that has been issued from the press for many months. Address 

Tuomes & TALBOT, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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REMEMBRANCE. 


BY MRS. E. M. H. 


EMEMBER ine, remember me, my darling! 
Let not remorseless time my memory cast away! 

Remember all my care of thee, my darling! 

Remember how I loved thee in that elder day! 
How I hoarded every look of thine, my darling, 

As the lonely, grasping miner hoards his gold! 
Remember that I am your mother, darling, 

And never let your love for me grow cold. 


Remember, oh! remember me, my darling! 
In all the world you 'Il ne’er find love like mine. 
Though other lips may whisper that they love thee, 
Only thy mother’s heart is truly thine. 
Remember all the years I ’ve loved thee, darling, 
When to teach thee truth and purity were joy: 
Remember but thy mother’s teachings, darling, 
And you "ll ever be my own true-hearted boy. 


Sr. Louts, Micuican, 1883. 
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4A MASQUERADE PARTY. 


BY F. R. NEWCOMB. 


” MES BURKE, did you throw that 
note across the room?” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

“Take your books into the next room 
and study there until the remainder of the 
class are ready to recite. You have been 
repeatedly punished for such a breach of 
rules, but your memory may be improved 
by solitary confinement. Next young lady, 

to the blackboard and explain the pro 
em. 

The next young lady makes such a fail- 


- ure of her explanation that the severe re- 


bukes of her teacher are called down upon 
her luckless head, and the sympathy of the 
class is bestowed equally upon her and the 
disobedient Miss Burke. The latter wends 
her way to the adjoining class room, impar- 
tially tries all the seats, and finally decides 
upon one in the farther corner that is hid- 
den from view by a movable blackboard. 
Here she makes a pretence of studying for 
a short time, draws a disgraceful caricature 
of a new professor that is expected to 
arrive and give his first lesson at Harford 
Seminary that day, and then looks about 
for a new subject of amusement. While 
she is thinking of more mischief her head 
droops forward on the desk, her eyes close, 
and she is fast asleep. ‘ 

By and by the door opens to admit Miss 
Grimes, the teacher, marshaling her class. 
es for their next recitation, and with a little 
confusion they open their books. The 
teacher leaves them to their own devices 
for a moment, and that time is made the 
most of by the chattering young magpies 
behind. 

“ Anybody seen the new professor?” de- 
mands one in a loud whisper. 

“ You may be sure he is an old fogy like 
the rest,” replies another. ‘“ Miss Grimes 
would n’t allow any man under sixty in the 
building.” 

Miss Grimes appears, accompanied by a 
gentleman who may be thirty-five, possibly 
older or younger; a face whose age cannot 
be determined at a glance. It is almost 
concealed by long, full whiskers of golden 
brown, but enough of the mouth is dis- 
closed to show determination and a firm 
will. He is evidently quite at his ease as 
he steps to the desk and arranges his 
papers under the close scrutiny of fourteen 


_ pairs of eyes. There is a little buzz of 


surprise at his youth in compamison to their 
former male teachers, but even that is 


hushed when Miss Grimes makes her cus- 
tomary little speech of introduction, and 
warning to those who are inclined toward 
wicked ways. Her sharp eyes rove round 
the room in search of one whom she does 
not see, 

“Miss Burke is not present. I will see 
her directly after dinner in my room. It is 
only fair to you, Mr. Bronnell, to speak of 
one who has given much trouble to all the 
teachers through her carelessness and dis- 
obedience. If at any time Miss Burke 
disobeys you the only remedy is severe 
punishment, as justice tempered with mer- 
cy produces no effect upon her. Young 
ladies, you will now give your attention to 
the lesson.” 

The lesson is commenced and ends as 
quietly as if it were the twentieth instead of 
the first conducted by Mr. Bronnell. He is 
an excellent teacher and entertains as well 
as instructs his scholars, and many appear 
surprised when the bell is rung that ends 
the hour. The girls file out, some casting 
coquettish, all curious, glances at this com- 
paratively young man who has been admit- 
ted within the walls of the seminary. 

Left to himself, the new teacher wanders 
round the room, admiring the view fron 
the different windows, until he suddenly 
comes upon a pretty sight. Curled up ina 
chair with her head on a desk, is a little 
figure sound asleep in a most uncomfortable 
position. He thinks it some childish 
visitor who has been forgotten, she looks 
so young. Her hair, which had been cut 
across her forehead in a bang, has curled 
up a little at the ends, and is in charming 
disorder; her cheeks are flushed a brilliant 
red like a baby’s, and lips are parted in a 
smile as if pleasant dreams were chasin 
each other through her lazy little head. 
He shakes her shoulder gently, and with a 
long-drawn breath she opens her eyes. 

“Come, child, wake up! Your friends 
have all gone and left you.” 

She murmured petushly something that 
sounded like “ don’t care,” and then looked 
again. 

“Why, it’s aman!” she exclaimed in a 
voice that expressed volumes, and then 
stared at him in perfect amazement. This 
was rather embarrassing to the gentleman, 
who thought that was a remark that needed 
no answer, “How did you get in?” she 
continued. “Oh, won’t Miss Grimes be 
fairly raving? Was there any one in par 
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ticular you came to see, or was it only a 
lark to get inside the building at any 
cost?” 

She paused long enough to get down 
from her uncomfortable position, and 
proved to be vb es lady of childishly 
slight figure, and her companion yuessed 
her to be one of the pupils of the school. 

“ We are evidently both laboring under a 
mistake,” he said. “I am the new profes- 
sor who is to take the place of Mr. Welles, 
and the class to which you belong, I sup- 
pose, has finished its recitation and gone. 
When I first saw you I thought you were 
visiting a friend at the school, and finding 
the lesson uninteresting, had fallen asleep.” 

“And I thought you were one of the 
college boys who had managed to creep in- 
to the fold when old Grimes was not play- 
ing sheep-dog. Oh, this is too good,” and 
she burst into a hearty laugh. 

“But you have not told me whom you 
are,” said Mr. Bronnell, smiling. 

“ Probably you have heard of me already 
4 reputation,” folding her hands and 
glancing up at him demurely. “I am the 
worst girl in the seminary, and my name is 
Myone Nora Burke.” 

es,I have heard of you, Miss Burke, 
but I prefer to form my own opinion in re- 
to my pupils, Have n’t you rather a 
ong name for such a small personage?” 

“TI was named for my mother and my 

dmother; it is ratcer an odd name, 

ut here calls me Myone Nora. 

But you speak as though you thought me a 
child. I am nineteen years old.” 

“Indeed. 1am surprised to meet a lady 
of such advanced age here.” 

“ My father sent me back again for an- 
other year, as his business would keep him 
traveling so constantly we could have no 
settled home. If you are goer to be sar- 
castic, like Professor Welles,” — firing up 
suddenly — “I shall just hate you.” 

“ Miss Burke,” said a voice at the door, 
“ Miss Grimes would like to see you in the 
study.” 

“Qh, she is going to lecture me; I ’d 
most forgotten it,” said the irrepressible 
Miss Burke. “I wonder what I did with 
those chocolates! here they are now. 
Have some,” half emptying the bag on the 
desk before him. “I "ll just have time to 
finish them before I get to the study. 
Good-by.” 

Mr. Bronnell looks after her, smiling, picks 
up the chocolate-cream drops and eats 
them, for, like most men, he has a liking 
tor such dainties, and then goes back to his 
desk in readiness for his next class. Dur- 
ing recreation he is well talked over by his 
pupils, who have all managed to get a 
glimpse of him, and being as strictly guard- 
ed as novices in a cunvent they are gently 


excited by the idea of having such a young 
man for a teacher every day in the weck. 
In afew minutes it is decided that he will 
be a strict teacher, and that it will be 
labor lost to try to avoid his searching 
glances when any one is engaged in mis- 
chief. 

“Here comes Myone Nora; let ’s hear 
what she thinks of him. Have you seen 
the new professor? and how do you like 
him?” they demand. 

“Seen him,” she replied, with such re- 
proach in her eyes, you might have thought 
she was rebuking a mortal sin; “do you 
think there is ever a male biped passes 
within a hundred yards of this fold these 
eyss do not behold? I ’ve not only seen 
him, I ’ve had quite a conversation with 
him.” 

“Why, Myone Nora. How did you do 
it?) Where was it?” 

“ Wait a minute and [| ’}] tell you.” 

Then she recounts the meeting, giving a 
very tolerable imitation of the gentleman’s 
voice and manner. 

“ And did you leave him all those choco- 
lates? ’ asked one damsel mournfully. 

“Yes, and I ’ve no doubt he enjoyed 
them as much as any of us. Girls, | ’m 
sorry to say | ’ve been disobedient again, 
and have forced Miss Grimes to give me 
another lecture, which I listened to very 
carefully, in order that I might repeat it to 
you and thus warn you of the folly of follow- 
ing such an example as I have set.” 

Miss Griines’s lecture is repeated in ex- 
actly the same manner as delivered by that 
severe lady, and the girls shriek with 
laughter while the young orator looks as 
though she was trying to turn these way- 
ward ones from wrong-doing; and would 
inevitably have been selected by a stranger 
as the best girl in the school with an ex- 
cellent influence over her companions. 
They look upon her with undisguised ad- 
miration, and it goes without saying that 
Myone was the leader in al] their mischief. 
She accepts punishments and penances 
cheerfully, quite well aware of the fact that 
she only receives her just deserts; but the 
temptation to break a rule is seldom resist- 
ed, so that she is almost continually in dis- 
disgrace with the teachers. 

For a time after Mr. Bronnell became 
professor in the seminary, there was ex- 
cellent order in his classes, but this could 
not last furever. It was an unusually cold 
winter, and Myone Nora had chilled her 
hands quite severely that day while walking 
down to the express-office in charge of a 
teacher. The package which her father 
had promised to send had not arrived, and 
she was very much disappointed; su that 
she seemed quiet, or, as Miss Grimes said, 
“sulky.” Something had evidently oc 
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curred to Mr. Bronnell, for he was out of 
sorts and did not show his accustomed 

tience with the careless or stupid ones. 
Near the close of the lesson he repeated a 
few events of importance for the class to 
note and study up for next time. When he 
he had finished he said, — 

“Miss Burke, please read aloud your 
notes.” 

“T have n't taken any,” she answered, 

“ Did n’t you understand that you were to 
write down the items I gave you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then why kave you not done so?” 

“T cannot write.” 

This seemed a most - excuse, and 
displeased by her cool indifference Mr. 
Bronnell desired her to remait. and give 
some explanation after the class had been 
dismissed. He sat at the desk for a few 
moments wondering how he could manage 
this girl who had given him no trouble be- 
fore, when he was aroused from his medita- 
tions by something that sounded suspicious- 
ly like a sob. : 

“What is the matter?” he exclaimed 
hastily. “Are you crying, Miss Burke?” 

He crossed the reom to her place, but 
she turned her head away and would not 
see that he had repented of his ill-humor. 

ao no, 1 was laughing,” she re- 

i 


“ Then perhaps will share the joke 
with me. T lame been i)l-natured 
all day, and I think a hearty laugh would 
restore me to nyself. Show me your book 
and tell me why you did n’t write ac my 
dictation.” 

The book was lying in her lap and her 
hands over it, and as he essayed to take it 
from her, his hand touched hers, and she 
burst into tears. 

“My dear Miss Burke, what is it? 
What have I done to cause you such grief? 
I am very sorry if I have burt your feelings 
by keeping you here.” 

“ No, no,” she sobbed, “I don’t care for 
that. Itis my hands. I think they were 
frozen and I could n’t endure the pain any 
longer. Don't touch them.” 

“ You poor child,” he said compassion- 
ately. “ Did n’t you know that you ought 
to have kept them in cold water until the 
frost was out? Come with me now and 
have some remedy applied to relieve that 

in.” 

Her hands were swelling rapidly and 
caused her most intense pain. After the 
had been successfully treated Mr. Bronnell 
came in to see her once more and say good- 
night. 


“In _ of your aineteen years,” he be- 


gan believe you are nothing but a 
child. I thought this afternoon you were 
going to sustain your reputation, and I 


was wondering what form of punishment 
would be most effective.” 

“When I was naughty at home,” she 
said, “papa always made me stand in a 
corner, because I felt that disgrace the 
most keenly. But then my father would let 
me have a chair to sit down when I was 
tired standing, and I ’m atraid you would 
n’t be so considerate.” 

“Probably you endured that punishment 
so often it has lost its effect,” said the 
gentleman, still smiling. 

“Well, yes,” reflecting, “I was rather a 
naughty little girl, and I never grew much 
larger or much better.” 

The smile broadened into a !augh. 

**If you are so deeply sensible of your 
failing, then there is great hope fur 
You are to be excused from all classes for a 
day or two, so I suppose I shall not see 
you again until after vacation, and I ‘ll say 
good-by to you now, Miss Burke.” 

“I hate ‘ good-by,’ and I detest ‘ Miss 
Burke,’” said she, smiling, till all her dim- 
ples showed. 

“Then I ’ll change both, you cross child, 
and say ‘ good-night, Myone Nora.’” 

* The girl Seana back in her chair after he 
was gone. 

“For a staid a she thought, 
“that approached very closely to a flirta- 
tion, yet | have the humiliating conscious- 
ness that he probably looks upon me as a 
child. “Oh, dear, those were decidedly 
foolish tears I was forced to shed over my 
poor hands. I wonder if any other girl 
here would do such a senseless thing as to 
freeze her hands as I did. Where are they 
all, that nobody comes to see me?” 

They came in at last freed from restraint 
for a time, and conversation was brisk. 

“ Myone Nora, won’t you go home with 
me for vacation?” 

“ Oh, no, you promised to go with me.” 

“ Do go with me; you know my Cousin 
Ned is dying to see you.” 

“ Thank you all, but in spite of promises 
and your Cousin Ned, Bell, I must decline.” 
There is a chorus of “ Oh’s,” but Myone is 
firm and declines all invitations. “1 am 
going to see my father,” she announces, 
“and if I come back I shall either be 
worse than ever, or else I shall be very 


And this is all-she will say, —no teasing 
moves her, and no explanation will she 
give of her reason for going to her father. 
That gentleman travels so much it has been 
his daughter’s custom to spend most of her 
vacations among her friends. 

A short time since he announced to his 
daughter that he intended giving her a 
stepmother, and to this the young lady 
stron ¥ objected. She guessed that letters 
would have but little effect upon her father, 
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so she preserved an ominous silence upon 
that point until she could plead with him 
face to face. She had even planned her 
mode of reasoning, but when her opportu- 
nity arrived all was useless. Mr. Burke 
was a fine-looking man, of middle age, and 
having been a widower since tne birth of 
his daughter, had thought but little of 
changing his condition. Now that he had 
announced his decision to her, he was im- 
movable. To all her beseeching, he ans- 
wered only that it was best for both; he 
knew he should be much happier, and 
trusted that when she became acquainted 
with his future wife, she would applaud his 
resolution. 

“I don’t want to see her,” said the re- 
bellious child. 

“You can do as you please for the pres- 
ent,” replied Mr. Burke; but when you re- 
turn home at your next vacation, I shall re- 
quire you to treat my wife with all respect 
and courtesy.” 

Then before she could answer he left her 
alone with her angry, jealous thoughts. 
Obeying some sudden lopalee she dressed 
herself quickly and went out for a walk. 
The crisp, cold air and bright sunshine 
calmed her, and when she turned to retrace 
her steps, she remembered a small collection 
of paintings she wished to visit on her way 
home. 

She easily found the gallery and had a 
good chance to see the pictures undisturbed, 
for there was only one other visitor there. 
Something about him looked oddly familiar, 
and Myone was hardly surprised when ke 
— round, and proved to be Mr. Brot- 
ne 

“Miss Burke! This is a very pleasaat 
surprise,” he said, advancing to shake hands 
with her. “I had no idea when I dropped 
in here that I should see a friend. The 
light is hardly as good as it ought to be for 
to see pictures and appreciate them, 

ut we cannot always choose our time for 
pleasure.” 

“I hardly know why I came here at such 
a time, but I was out a walk, and while 
thinking of something else, almost uncon- 
sciously wandered in to see the collection.” 

“Your walk seems to have done you 
foods judging by the rosy cheeks this wind 

as given you. Suppose we sit here while 
you rest a few minutes; you must be 
tired.” 

“ No,” impatiently, “ I ’m cross.” 

“ Would it relieve your mind to talk it 
over and see who is in the wrong? Have 
you been doing anything since I was 
to reprimand you? 

“You ’re laughing at me,” said Myone, 
trying to look cross, but with every dimple 
showing. “ Yes, 1 suppose I have been a 
little in the wrong, but this time it was n’t 


my fault. My father, after being ectly 
contented with me all my life, is going to be 
married in a little while, and I don’t like it 
one bit.” 

* Why not?” said Mr. Bronnell. 

“ Because I know I never shall like my 
father’s wife. She'll always be in the way 
when he and I want to together; we 
can’t go anywhere without her, and she 
will feel it her duty to try and improve me, 
and then she “Il nag. Mean old thing; | 
suppose she is a cross old maid!” 

“ Did you ever see the lady?” asked Mr. 
Bronnell, looking curiously at her. 

“No, and I never want to. If father 
marries her when I begged him not, I ’ll be 
just as bad and troublesome as I can be. 1 

ive you fair warning,—perhaps you ’d 

tter tell Miss Grimes, so she won't re- 
ceive me back. Then” —reflectively —“ I 
guess I would run away and marry Ned 
Snow, he ’s just my age, and I like him 
ever so much. He’s the nicest boy I ever 
met. I reckon father would be sorry then 
he married the old maid.” 

The thought of her parent’s remorse 
seemed to cheer Myone, and she looked to 
her companion for some expression of sym- 
pathy or approval. 

He only said, leaning back comfortably in 
his seat, — 

“I would n’t call the future Mrs. Burke 
names, It touches me in a tender point, 
as she is at present my sister.” He ex- 
pected some sort of an explosion at this an- 
nouncement, but there was a’ prolonged si- 
lence. Miss Burke was gazing at a small 

icture of a stretch of beach and a light- 
ouse. “ Did n’t you hear what I said, 
Myone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh!” 

“I don’t consider it a subject for jokes,” 
severely. 

“But I ’m not joking,—I ’m in dead 
earnest. Your father and my half-sister 
are engaged to be married two weeks from 
today.” 

The girl turned and gazed at him in 
breathless astonishment. 

“ How do you think you will like havin 
me for an uncle?” asked Mr. Bronnelh 
laughing at her surprised face. 

“T shall just hate you for not telling me 
before,” she burst out impetuously; “and I 
"il never speak to you again!” 

Then she sprang up and walked out of 
the little gallery, giving the swinging doors 
such a sudden push they flapped back and 
forth for some time, and creating a small 
whirlwind in her anger. 

Left to himself, Mr. Bronnell smiled at 
her loss of temper, and then decided, when 
she recovered it, she would feel feel more 
resigned to her father’s marriage. 
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“ But 1 don’t envy Mary her new rela- 
tion,” he thought. “ Myone Nora is a 
mighty pretty girl, with a strong inclination 
toward good times; but I ’m greatly mis- 
taken if she is nota good hater. The poor 
child is making herself very unhappy by 
her absurd jealousy; she ’ll make things 
cecidedly exciting at school for a while. I 
think I ’ll watch her closely; she might go 
too far; even be crazy enough to make a 
foolish marriage. It’s a great pity Burke 
did n’t marry long ago and give her a good 
mother, instead of spoiling her as he has.” 

In spite of all Myone’s remonstrances, 
her father refused to cancel his engagement, 
and she returned to schoo! at the end of the 
week jealous and miserable, although none 
of the girls suspected from her high spirits 
that anything was wrong. A few weeks 
later Mr. Burke wrote to her asking her to 
be present at his wedding, and was secretly 
relieved when she declined, on the score of 
approaching examinations. Then came a 
generous supply of cake and a pleasant little 
note from the bride, which was tossed into 
her desk without a word; the cake was 
handed to some companions, who hastily de- 
voured it while offering all sorts of remedies 
for the sudden attack of toothache with 
which she was suffering. 

Many were the madcap freaks of which 
* Myone was guilty during this time; teach- 
ers and rules were lauched at, and serious 
lectures were of po effect. She kept her 
vow not to speak to Mr. Bronnell, except 
when she was obliged to recite to him, and 
even then she said but little, as her lessons 
were never prepared. She was afraid of 
nothing but spiders, and one day as she sat 
at her desk with her arm thrown carelessly 
across it, a big daddy-long-legs dropped 
from the ceiling on her sleeve. She sprang 
up with a shriek that startled the whole 
room, holding out her arm as far from her 
as possible, unable through positive fear to 
knock it off. Those nearest moved away as 

uickly as if she were plague-stricken ; Mr. 
pte was at her side in a moment to 
see what had occurred, and could not sup- 
press a slight smile as he picked the nasty 
creature up between his finger and thumb. 

The frightened girl sank down in her chair 
white to the lips, and for a moment could 
hardly speak, then murmured something 
about “spiders being her greatest abhor- 
rence,” and something that might have been 
“thank you.” 

Next to this recitation room, there was a 
smal) closet where the girls hung their 
waterproofs and umbrellas in stormy 
weather, and was a frequent resort for long 
private conferences among them. There 
was some danger that they might be over- 
heard by any one in the class-room if the 


left open. One stormy day when the pupils 
were all supposed to be in their rooms 
studying, Myone communicated to a few 
kindred spirits that she desired to discuss 
some fun with them at No. 28, and four of 
them stole very softly down-stairs to this 
closet, the last one to arrive being Bell 
Snow. 
“O girls,” she whispered; “such a time 
as I had to get here. I wentin and closed 
the ventilator, and just as I came out I ran 
plump into Miss Grimes’s motherly arms.” 
A subdued giggle greeted this. , 
a What did you do?” asked Carrie Per- 
ins. 
“ Just-held up my blank-book and asked 
her if she would like us to write a synopsis 
of the chapter on Truth and Falsehood. 
Then I had to go back to my room and 
watch achance to come down. I had to 
try three times before I could get farther 
than the head of the stairs.” 
“Then it must have been you I heard 
wandering round on tip-toe,” said Carrie. 
“ I got as tar as the shel] cabinet, when I 
heard some one stealing along behind me, 
and I made myself as small as possivle to 
wedge in between the cabinet and the new 
wardrobe, To think I was hiding all that 
time from you.” 

“ Well, now let me tell you what I called 
you down here for,” said Myone. “Bell 
says heruncle is going to give a masked 
ball the first of next month, and Ned Snow 
has smuggled me in an invitation to go. I 
*m going to accept it; how many of you 
girls will go with me?” 

“ Why, Myone Nora, how ever will you 
get out without being caught? ” 

“ Never mind that; I ‘ll tell you later. I 
’m going; that is the main fact. Of course 
I can’t wear a costume, so I ‘ll turn my 
gossamer waterproof inside out for a dom- 
ino, draw the hood over my hair, and trust 
to Ned to get me a mask if I can’t fix one 
for myself. Bell, it would n’t be safe for 
you to attempt it, as Miss Grimes is goin 
to expel you for your next ‘badness, a | 
your folks would feel bad about it. I don’t 
care for myself, and she is not likely to find 
it out very soon.” 

“T)on’t attempt to take Jen,” said Miss 
Perkins; “she would stumble over some- 
thing and bring down the house about your 
ears. 1 ll go with you, and I reckon it will 
be the best lark we ’ve ever attempted.” 

Miss Jennie laughs good-naturedly when 
her company is so summarily declined ; she 
is invariably caught in the act whenever 
she disobeys rules. Before they have time 
to make any more arrangements the bell for 
“lights out” is heard, and they scamper 
back to their rooms. When the last foot- 


step dies away, Mr. Bronnell opens the 


ventilator, reached only on that side, were 


door of the recitation room, finds his hat 
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and overcoat, and with a bundle of books 
under his arm leaves the building. 

I suppose it is my duty as a teacher to 
inform Miss Grimes of this plot,” he 
thought; “ but it seems disgracefully like a 
sneak. It was by accident I overheard 
them, and I can’t say I blame them for 
wanting alittle pleasnre. I believe I ’ll go 
to that ball myself and look after these 
reckless young ladies. Ah, what won’t 
they do for the sake of a good time?” 

The days and the weeks — by until 
the day of the masquerade ball came dark 
and stormy,—the rain pouring down in 
torrents. Miss Perkins appeared at the 
breakfast table with swollen face and heavy 
circles about her éyes, proving true her ex- 
cuse that she was suffering from a dreadful 
toothache. Myone smiled on her approv- 
ingly when she heard the excuse offered, 
but her smile turned to a look of dismay 
when she saw the poor Lop face. 

“ What shall I do?” she thought. “I’m 

oing tonight if I have to swim to the vil- 
lage.” Aloud, “How did you get cold, 
Carrie, in your face?” 

“I ’msure I don’t know,” rather indis- 
tinctly. “Here ’s all our fun for tonight 
spoiled, but don’t you stay at home on my 
account. Ask Misa Grimes if you can room 
with me now that new girl has gone, and | 
ll help you all I can.” 

Miss Grimes consented to the pro- 
posed change, and after the lights were 
supposed to be out, Myone stole out of her 
room down the long passages to a recitation 
room on the first floor, raised a window 
softly and dropped outside on the wet 
ground; then she hurried away in the di- 
rection of the village, and half an hour later 
was moving among the fantastic crowd that 
filled the rooms. A few pretended to rec- 
ognize her, but she felt secure behind her 
mask, and waited anxiously for Ned Snow 
_ to appear. 

At last she saw him and beckoned him to 
her side. 

“] thought you were never coming,” ke 
whispered; “I ’ve been looking for you 
ever solong, and they ‘ll unmask in about 
an hour.” 

* You know I could n’t come till every 
one was abed,” she replied ; “ but don’t let 
us lose any more of this delicious waltz. 
Do you know, Ned, I ’ve been actually 
pining for a good dance!” 

Her companion jaughed as he skillfully 
guided her about the crowded room. 

“Did you have any trouble about getting 
here?” he asked her. 

“No; I jumped out of the window, and 
Carrie Perkins is going to watch that it is 
not cosed when 1 go back. Would n’t it 
be a pretty pickle if I should be fastened 
out?” They both laughed as if it were a 


good joke. “Someone followed me part of 
the way and frightened me, but I reckon it 
was only somebody who happened to be 
coming in this direction too.” 

After this they have another dance to- 
gether, then a monk claims her, and he in 
turn is followed by a Charles 11., and then it 
is Ned’s turn again. 

“Come and have some supper now,” he 
“I ‘ll find a corner where nobody 
will see you.” 

“No, I don’t care for any. I would 
rather dance. Bring me a good partner 
and then you take some one else to the 
table.” 

“If you will not go, then I will not,—I 
shall stay and dance with you myself.” 

“ And make me conspicuous by your at- 
tentions,” interrupting him. “Do as I tell 
you, or I will not dance with you again.” 

Ned Snow is obliged to obey this imperi- 

ous mandate, and brings a domino who 
bows low, and murmurs a request for the 
pleasure of the next dance. Left to him- 
self he joins a group of three or four young 
men, and they adjourn to the supper-room, 
where too much champagne overturns their 
youthful brains. Ned, after a prolonged 
search, finds his late partner resting in one 
of the many cozy little rooms provided for 
those who prefer ¢é¢es-d-téte to dancing. 
Beside her is the domino who is evidently 
enjoying her company and contributing to 
her amusement. The recent flirtation he 
has carried on with the young lady, and 
the champagne he has drunk, which the 
heat of the rooms has caused him to feel so 
piainly, unite in causing him todisplay some 
jealousy, and he springs forward in hot 
haste to drag Myone away. 
- “How dare you allow that fellow to sit 
here with you!” he exclaimed. “Be yood 
enough to return to the other rooms, sir, and 
do not annoy this lady by your attentions 
again.” 

“For shame, Ned,” said Myone, before 
the other had time to answer. “How can 
you insult a guest so? | will not stay here 
to listen to you. Take me back to the 
dancing room if you please,” turning to the 
stranger. 

He offers his arm gravely, still without 
speaking, but no sooner has Myone taken it 
than Ned in uncontrollable jealousy catches 
her wrist and pulls her away with such 
force she utters a little exclamation of pain. 
In a flash the stranger’s right arm strikes 
out from the shoulder, and Ned Snow is 
lying on the floor felled by a single blow. 

“lam extremely sorry that such a scene 
should have occurred in your presence,” 
said the gentleman as they left the little 
room, which was fortunately deserted by 
the remainder of the company. “ Evidently 
that young gentleman had made too long « 
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visit at the supper table. Sit down here 
and let me get you something. Will you 
have some coffee ?” 

Pa no, nothing! Some water, that is 


As soon as the gentleman was out of 


sight, Myone ran up-stairs to the dressing- 


room and put on Carrie Perkins’s water- 
proof over her own to protect her from the 
rain that was still falling heavily ; then down- 
stairs again, slipping out of a side door un- 
rceived by the other guests. But she 
ad hardly reached the main road when she 
heard footsteps behind her. She quickened 
her — but the gentleman overtook her. 

“TI thought I was right in following you,” 
he said. “I caught a glimpse of you going 
out the door. You must allow me to re- 
place the escort of whom I deprived you.” 

“Thanks, but I shall do nicely. I am 
not at all afraid to be alone, and” — 

“ But I insist.” 

The road is dark and muddy, and the 
wind blows so they cannot hear each other’s 
voices. They plod along in silence till the 
reach the seminary grounds. All is dark 
and silent, and Myone tries to make her 
companion understand that he may go no 
farther, but he keeps on and they reach the 
window through which she intends to make 
her entrance. It looks very high, and 
Myone thinks if Ned Snow were only here, 
as he should be, he would lift her UP; but 
this stranger— If he would only say 
good-night and go. She begins to feel 
ashamed of her exploit, and wishes this 

uiet stranger would say something to re- 
lieve her embarrassment. 

“ Let me thank you for your kindness, and 
say good-night,” she begins nervously. 

hat will she say next? 

“ Shall I ring the bell for you?” 

“]—]—am going through the window,” 
blushing scarlet in the darkness. 

“Here is a ladder; wait a moment while 
I set it up, and after you are inside 1 will 
move it away again.” 

“You are awfully kind. What can you 
think of me? We are kept so very closely 
here that I can’t resist the temptation to re- 
bel sometimes, but I never was out before 
at night. Once more, good-night and fare- 
well,” 

-night, — but we shall meet again.” 

Myone shakes her head doubtfully, and 
places one foot on the lower round of the lad- 
der, then hesitates. Her companion under- 
stands, and lifting his hat moves slowly 
away. Myone disappears in the window, 
and after she has closed it watches him re- 
turn and put the ladder back where a care- 
less gardener had left it. She reaches her 
room in safety, and in half an hour is as 
sound asleep as though no midnight esca- 
pade was on her conscience to haunt her 


dreams. Next morning an under teacher 
declares that she was disturbed in the 
night by strange noises and whisperings 
about the house, but as she is very nervous 
and often reports imaginary disturbances, 
she is unceremoniously snubbed by the 
principal. 

Spring comes and still Myone is at school, 
as rebellious as ever, and sorely trying the 
patience of her instructors. The night be- 
fore the week’s vacation begins, she dis- 
tinguishes herself by giving a farewell 
supper to three select friends in her room. 
The fun is heard outside, and Miss Grimes 
opens the door to see a bountiful feast 
spread out on the bed, and only the hostess 
present. The others have been warned in 
time to flee, and the full force of the teach- 
er’s wrath falls on Myone’s head. When 
she goes home next day she carries a note 
to her father saying that it will be for the 
good of the school if Miss Burke remains at 
home in the future. 

Mr. Burke greets his daughter with much 
affection, and proudly presents her to his 
wife, a fresh-looking motherly woman of 
forty, who offers her a cordial welcome. 

“If she is as nice as she looks | can’t 
help liking her,” thinks Myone, when she is 
alone in her room. “She does n’t look a 
bit old-maidish, and how fond she seems of 
father; but I suppose that is all pretense. 
She surely can’t love him half as well as | 
do, when I have known him all my life. I 
suppose she will ask me about Mr. Bron- 
nell, as he is her brother; I wonder if he 
ever told her of any of my doings at school ? 
Mh, dear, I suppose I must behave better 
now I’m grown up; I believe I will for a 
change, unless Mr. Bronnell should happen 
to come here, and then I ’lJ act natural,” 
ending up with a funny little giggle. 

She had no chance to be “natural” be 
fore Mr. Bronnell, for he did not visit his 
sister until the seminary closed for the lon 
summer vacation ; then he joined them an 
all went up to a quiet farmhouse on the 
Hudson River. Such long delicious days 
as they passed, such moonlight drives, such 
excursions into the woods, such boating on 
the river. Mr. Bronnell had put aside 
business for two months and entered joy 
fuliy into all their plans for amusement. 
Mrs. Burke won the heart of her young 
step-daughter, and as Myone declared was 
the best step-mother in the world. She 
had royal battles with Mr. Bronnell, who 
spent the best part of his time in teasing 
her about her newly developed goodness. 

“T was always good when I was a little 
girl,” she would cectare hotly ; “but when I 
went to the seminary it was greatly against 
my will, and the teachers kept us so closely 
that I could n’t possibly help resist-_ 
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“ How long were you in charge of the ex- 
cellent Miss Grimes ?” lazily. 

“ About five years in all.” 

“Do you think the habit of five years 
could be discarded in less than five 
months?” 

An omnious silence follows this remark, 
so without removing his cigar Mr. Bron- 
nell continues, — 

“I wish 1 had known you before that 
time.” 

“Why?” 

“1 should like to see how you appear 
when you are good.” 

Then the white-muslin figure springs up 
and drags away the gigantic white-cotton 
umbrella that has been shading both from 
the rays of the sun. Mr. Bronnell watches 
her until she almost reaches the house, 
then he calls, — 

“Miss Burke!” 

She stops and pretends to pick some 
flowers. 

“ Nora, come back a minute. 1 want to 
tell you something.” 

“ What is it?” 

. Curiosity conquers, and she goes back 
again, managirg to drop the umbrella two 
‘or three times across Mr. Bronnell, who is 
comfortably stretched out on the grass with 
‘his hat tipped over his eyes. The last 
time the ferule of the umbrella comes in 
such violent contact with his knuckles he is 
forced to rise aid fix it against the tree, 
which was just what Myone intended him 
to do. 

‘““What have you to tell me?” she asks 
him as he sinks back in his old position. 

“ Sun is awfully hot, is n’tit?) Oh, I saw 
a friend of yours last time I was down to 
the city. Guess who it was.” 

“I’m sure I can’t guess. Was it any- 
body I like?” . 

“Yes, pretty well.” 

“ Was it Carrie Perkins or Bell Snow?” 

“It wa’ n’t a girl, — it was a cool sort of 
fellow.? 

“Don’t attempt any of your wretched 
puns. I have n’t strength to listen this hot 
day. It must have been Ned Snow, though 
I did n’t know you were acquainted with 
him.” 

“ Yes, I met him once, and I ’ve seen him 
hanging round the seminary a good mary 
days, especially when it was time for you 


irls to go out for a walk. Did he ever 
join your” 
“ No, the teachers would n’t let him 


come near us. He used to send me a note, 
now and then, and once when I was allowed 
to go to the t-office with only Miss 
Prescott he followed us all the way back, 
hoping for a chance to speak; just before 
we got to the grounds I waited for him and 
Miss Prescott walked oa blissfully uncon- 


scious that I was not beside her. We only 
had a moment to talk, and most of our ac- 
quaintance consisted of five-minute meet- 
ings.” R 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Myone, Myone, where are you?” The 
voice irom the direction of the house saves 
her from replying. Mr. and Mrs. Burke 
issue from the house and come across the 
lawn toward the couple who are comfortably 
ensconced in the shade. “ Myone,” said 
Mrs. Burke, “the Bakers have sent for us 
to come over and arrange for a little dance. 
Would n’t you like to go with us?” 

“Don’t ask me to move, I beg. It is too 
hot to do anything but sit still in the shade, 
I think. How can you and papa walk round 
in this broiling sun on 

“It is n’t_half so warm as you think; 
but perhaps you will be better able to enjoy 
the dancing this evening if you stay at home 
and keep quiet now. Will you go, Tom?” 

“No, thanks. I ’ll stay here and keep 
Nora in order; she would be completely 
demoralized if I were not here to keep an 
eye on her, when her parents neglect her so 
shamelessly by going off to arrange about 
frivolous dances. Nora, my dear child, 
won’t you look around and find my cigar- 
case somewnere in the grass?” 

“No, I will not. You ‘ve certainly 
smoked enough for one day.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Burke move away without 
waiting for the termination of this little 
difference, and Mr. Bronnell being too 
comfortable to stir goes without his cigar. 

“Fond of dancing, Nora?” he asks 
presently. 

“I just love it, with a good partner,” she 
answers enthusiastically, “I never saw 
you dance, though ; don’t you like to?” 

“Yes, with a good partner. Was n’t 
that a deligh*ful Sats you and I had at 
the Snow’s masquerade? Too bad of Ned 
to interrupt it, but he was hardly accoun- 
table for what he said that night.” 

As he speaks Mr. Bronnell raises himself 
on one arm and looks with wide-open eyes 
full in the face of his companion. For one 
moment she returns the steady gaze, then a 
flood of recollection comes over her, and 
she drops her eyes, the hot blood crimson- 
ing her face to the roots of her hair. This 
then was her mysterious partner who had 
so effectually silenced Ned Snow, this her 
quiet escort home. How often the thought 
of that night’s adventure had mortified her, 
had made her blush even in the dark as 
hotly as she now did. She had never for a 
moment guessed that Mr. Bronnell was 
connect with it, but now she knew. 
Without a word she rose and walked away, 
any where that he might not see her morti- 
fication. 


“Then you don’t think me a good part 
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ner? Oh, don’t hurry.” Still no answer, 
and he followed her across the road into 
the cool, shady woods. “ Why, Myone, you 
are not crying because ‘I teased you a 
little 2?” 

“ No, it’s — it’s —perspiration. I’mso 
warm,” replied the girl, turning to hide-the 
fact that her eyes were filled with shamed 
tears. At this her friend throws back his 
head and laughs heartily. 

“ And I wasting my feelings of sympathy 
on you, afraid I had hurt you.. Come, let 
us ‘kiss and be friends.’ You won’t, — 
well, perhaps it would n’t be just right in 
the = of Mrs. Grundy.” 

“How did you know me that night?” 
trying to make conversation. 

“[ was in the recitation room and heard 
you inviting your friends to go with you.” 

“ But what made you go?” 

“ Well, to be candid, I believe I was he- 
ginning to fall in love with you even then, 
and so I wanted to see you came to no 
harm. Confess, now, don’t you think it 
rather risky for you to accept an entire 
stranger for,a partner and escort home, at a 
masked ball?’ 

“ But I tried my best to get rid of you,” 
said Myone, meekly. The beginning of 
his answer had suddenly reduced her to a 
state of submission. “I tried to run away 
from you at first, and when you overtook 
me | told you as plainly as I could that 1 
did not want you.” 

“ Yes, I believe you did offer a feeble re- 
sistance at first.” 

They walk on without another word for 
some distance, Myone revolving in her 
mind Mr. Bronnell’s declaration. 

“Why does n’t he speak again?” she 


— 


thinks ; “it is unkind to leave me to break 


the silence. I won’t speak again till he 
does. I wonder if he meantit. He said he 
was beginning to fall in love with me. | 
wish, oh, I wish I knew if he does,” 

She looks up at him with an unconscious 
question in her eyes. 

“If | loved you then when I hardly knew 
you,” he said, answering the look, “do you 
suppose I care less for you now? You 
dear little goose, what do you suppose | 
came here this summer for, if not to make 
love to you?” 

“ You said you came to see your sister,” 
she answered, with a little tremulous smile 
on her lips. 

“ Then, in spite of Mrs. Grundy, shall we 
be friends?” 

“If you wish, — out is it necessary for 
you to kiss me, in order to be friends?” 

“We will be the best of friends, and I 
command you by this pledge you have 
given me” — 

“ But I did n’t give it, — you took it.” 

“ Well, if you do not obey me now, I 
shall have to ask your father to let me 
marry you next week,” 

“Is n’t it customary to ask the daughter, 
before you fix the date?” 

“] thought you understood that | had al- 
ready, in my way; but that there may be no 
mistake, — Myone, will you marry me?” 

se I can’t, as I’m not a clergyman,” sau- 
cily. 
little tease! 1 ’ll call on the near- 
est justice of the peace to perform the 
ceremony tonight, if you don’t say ‘yes,’ 
immediately.” 

sags yes, a thousand times yes!” she 
sai 


a the joyous bells proclam 
The hallowed season come: 
We breathe the lowly Saviour’s name, 
And every piaint is dumb. 
For on this day, this holy day, 
With chime and song begun, 
God blessed the earth 
With gift whose worth 
Her children ne’er can pay; 
That precious gift, the gentle one, 
His only Son. 


Lempstar, N. H. 
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And though the sky be cold and gray, 
And blinding snow-flakes fall, 
Dull care and grief shall flee away: 
The dear Christ died for all. 
While yule-Iegs glow we ’ll alms bestow, 
On mercy’s errands run; 
And bright shall be 
The Christmas tree, ‘ 
For he would have it so, — 
The Prince of Peace, incarnate one, 
God’s only Son. 
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was Christmas at Drainham — an ortho 

dox sort of Christmas, bright frosty 
weather, with snow and nothing but snow to 
be seen, look where you would. The morn- 
ing was clear and still, and the sun shone 
upon the spreading beeches, the whitened 
hills, and the frozen lake that lay in front of 
the red stone ivy-covered old Manor House, 
where a party had assembled to celebrate 
the festive season, 

Mrs. Denistoun, the mistress of the man- 
sion, had resolved that nothing should be 
wanting to insure its being a merry one. 
Not that she was of a very joyous nature 
herself; but she wished for two most co- 
gent reasons to make it so for her guests, 
and for the sake of John Denistoun, her 
only son, the master and owner of the 
place. 

Mrs. Denistoun had been left a widow 
when her boy was barely twelve years old. 
She found her husband’s affairs hardly in 
the satistactory state she had expected; and 
for the first few years after his death they 
were still further impoverished by her lawyer 
having involved her in a protracted law-suit 
with a near relative, who claimed certain 
moneys from the estate, to which she was 
told he was not entitled. At last a friend 
counseled a compromise. Mrs. Denistoun 
being only too willing to be advised in accord- 
ance with her own inclinations, she took up 
her pen, and wrote, not through the medium 
of her representatives at Lincoln’s Inn, 
but straight to her opponent himself, who 
responded so satisfactority that in a short 
time everything was amicably arranged. 

P hip Denistoun was at Harrow while the 
affair was proceeding. Soon after its set- 
tlement he went to Oxford, read a little, rode 
a great deal, and contrived to get through 
an amount of money which rather startled 
his mother. However, he would be wiser 
by and by, she argued. Thereins must not 
be held too tightly. So the debts were 
paid; and Master John rejoiced in unlimited 
credit, if not in unlimited cash, which did 
not grow plentiful at Drainham as time 
_went on. 

Mrs. Denistoun had fondly hoped when 
the “Chancery affair” was over, that she 
would have nothing further to ruffle the even 
tenor of her life; but her real anxieties only 
seemed to begin when her son grew up. 
Not that he was a bad son, — on the contrary, 
he was all that she could desire as far as af- 
fection and consideration for her went,— he 
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was a tall handsome lad too, the apple of 
her eye; but he was not only extremely ex 
travagant, but very self-willed. 

After he left Oxford he decided on enter- 
ing the army, an intention his mother did 
not attempt to combat. She undertook to 
look after his interest at Drainham, while he 
bade her adieu, and started with his regi- 
ment for India, leaving his responsibili-ies 
behind him. 

He had been absent for six years ; and 
now he had come home, changed from the 
tall a bronzed stalwart man, 
—a son to be proud of, Mrs. Denistoun told 
herself as she gazed at him in silent admira 
tion. She had been a faithful steward in 
his absence. The revenues of Drainham 
were once more unencumbered ; and, if John 
would only be a little more careful, things 
could scarcely go wrong again. 

He had come back for good now. Not 
that he was tired of soldiering, but maturer 
= had shown him that his duty lay at 

ome; and no sooner was he certain of this 
than he resolved to return —as usual, act- 
up to his conviction with the promptness 
natural to him. 

And now another terrible anxiety op- 
pressed his mother. When was he to mar- 
ry? She mentally reviewed all the mar- 
riageable young ladies in the neighborhood ; 
but they all fell far short of what she con- 
ceived John’s wife oughtto be. Consequent- ~ 
ly Mrs. Denistoun began to look farther 
from home for the lucky individual who was 
to be John’s partner for life. 

One day she received a letter from a Miss 
Ruthven, the daughter of an old friend of 
hers, asking her if she might come to see 
her at Drainham, as she happened to be 
about to visit that partofthecountry. Miss 
Ruthven added that if she came she must 
ask Mrs. Denistoun to let her bring her 
cousin and constant companion with her. 

Mrs, Denistoun had often built castles in 
the air with regard to her son and this very 
Maude Ruthven; for the young lady pos- 
sessed a considerable fortupe in her own 
right, and, as regarded family connections, 
was everything that wuld be desired. 
Whether she was pretty or not Mrs. Denis- 
toun did not know. However, she at once 
wrote to say how pleased she would be to 
welcome the daughter of her old friend, and 
assured the cousin of a similarly cordial re- 
ception. Consequently the Christmas party 
was really mainly got up for the entertain- 
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ment of Miss Maude Ruthven,who, with her 
a was expected to arrive on Christmas 
ve. 

Mrs. Denistoun was a bad politician; for 
instead of leaving the young lady’s possible 
charms to rather obstinate 
heart, she proceeded to impress upon him 
the great desirability of his looking favor- 
ably upon the heiress. 

“She has a hundred thousand pounds, 
ohn; I hear she has been most carefully 
rought up; and I am certain Helen 
Ruthven’s daughter must make an excellent 

wife.” 

“] don’t care what she has,” answered 
John. “I am not going to tie myself to an 
heiress.” 

“ Oh, my dear boy, don’t be headstrong ! 
I have a presentiment that you will be de- 
lighted with her. Atall events, for my sake, 
pay her some little attention.” 

But John’s reply was far from promising. 
However, Mrs. Denistoun determined to do 
her best to help on an alliance which she 
felt sure would not only be for her son’s 
happiness, but greatly improve the Drain- 
ham exchequer. 

Mrs. Denistoun’s heart beat quickly when 
her ear caught the muffled sound of horses’ 
fect as they turned rapidly round on the 
snow-covered ground before the hall door. 
Presently she distinguished a clear ringing 
voice; and then the drawing-room door 
was thrown open, and the Misses Ruthven 
were announced, 

* This is Maude,” said Mrs. Denistoun, 
as she advanced to the taller of the two, a 
dark-eyed s rome girl of about twenty, 
dressed in black velvet richly trimmed with 
sables, with a hat to correspond above her 
shining black hair. “I should have known 
you at once,” murmured Mrs. Denistoun ; 
“you are so like your poor mother.” 

“ Am 1?” smiled Maude, adding, “ This is 
my cousin,” — presenting her companion, 
who was, as Mrs. Denistoun joyfully ob- 
served, not by any means so handsome as 
the heiress. But she had a sweet face, 
with large soft eyes shaded by very dark 
lashes, and a charming smile too, 

Mrs. Denistoun greeted her kindly; but 
all the warmth, all the attention was for 
Maude ; and Maude evidently thoroughly en- 
joyed being made so much of. Seeing her 
through the medium of her hundred thou- 
sand pounds, Mrs. Denistoun thought her 
charming,— so vivacious, so handsome, so 
attractive in every way; John must be de- 
lighted with her. 

If Miss Maude Kuthven had looked hand- 
some in her traveling-dress, she looked a 
thousand times more so when she descended 
dressed for dinner in the most becoming of 
pale-yeliow dresses, with scarlet holly-berries 
nestling in her shining hair, while her cous- 


in Nina followed her in the simples, of 
white muslins. 

Beautiful as Maude undoubtedly was, the 
obdurate John showed no signs of admira- 
tion. On the contrary, the more she smiled 
upon him the more stolid he seemed to be- 
come; and, to the horror of his mother, as 
the days went by, he devoted himself chief- 
ly to the quiet and unassuming Nina, who 
was, Mrs. Denistoun discovered, wholly de- 
pendent upon her cousin for even the very 
clothes she wore. 

There were skating-parties, dances in the 
evening, every sort of amusement anxious 
Mrs. Denistoun could think of ; and at each 
of them there was Maude, perfectly dressed, 
looking the personification of youth and 
good looks, evidently willing to favor 
John, while he, alas, headstrong once more, 
steadily paid marked attention to Nina, who 
received his advances with a quiet dignity 
which was infinitely provoking to his disap- 
pointed and angry mother. 

The two girls had been a fortnight at 

Drainham, and Miss Ruthven began to talk 
of returning home. 

“We have been away nearly three 
months,” she said, addressing Nina, who 
colored visibly as she spoke. “Don’t you 
think we ought to be on the wing?” 

“1 think so,” replied Nina. 

Mrs. Denistoun, feeling hopeless about 
the heiress, offered no great opposition. 

Her other guests had departed. The party 
had been a great success; and the only 
failure had been her plan, which she realized 
now was quite frustrated, simply, as she be- 
lieved, through the unwelcome presence of 
Nina. 

Nina however seemed totally unconscious 
of hercrime. She stitched away at her em- 
broidery while John sat by, thinking that 
the place would not look the same when her 
sweet face and graceful figure had departed. 

Maude evidently did not mean to wear the 
willow for the master of Drainham’s sake. 
She was surrounded by admirers when the 
party went to the great county ball, and, had 
she chosen, might have made the Earl of 
Elton’s heir-apparent glad by bestowing her 
handsome self and her thousands upon his 
impecunious lordship, a fact duly comme 
ed upon by Mrs. Denistoun to her infatua 
son. 

ohn’s mind was made up. He meant to 
ask Nina to be his wife; and he told his 
mother so plainly. 

“ You have always taken your own way, 
John,” she said, “and I dare say you will 
take it now; but I would counsel you most 
strongly not to be in too great a hurry to 
commit yourself. Think the matter well 
over. Remember marriage is the most seri- 
ous step a man can take, therefore not to be 
lightly entered upon. If you will be advised 
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by me, say nothing to Nina at present. If, 
aker a month or so, you find you are still 
thinking of her, you can very easily write 
and tell her so; and she also will have a 
better idea as to whether she likes you suffi- 
cently well to become your wife, though 
honestly I have no doubts on that score.” 

So the mother argued ; and John listened, 
silent, but not convinced, anxious in his way 
to please his mother, yet certain that he 
would not allow Nina to leave Drainham un 
til she had pronounced the “ Yes” that was 
toinsure her return to it as its mistress. 

It was the girls’ last night at Drainham. 
Maude was merrier than ever, but Nina had 
a nervous, restless air, a look of anxiety in 
her eyes, which John Denistoun was quick 
to notice. Was she sorry to be leaving 
them? He hoped so; but, when he vent- 
ured upon debatable ground, she looked 
more nervous still; a when he pressed 
for the cause of her agitation, her manner 
was so strange that he felt chilled in spite 
of his love for her. She would not let him 
into her confidence; she kept close by 
Maude’s side, evidently bent upon prevent- 
ing the possibility of a séte-d-téte. 

Sur John Denistoun was much too de ter- 
mined to be ag out by any nervousness on 
her part. He proposed that they should go 
in the hall to see the last of the Christmas 
decorations taken down. There Nina was 
promptly separated from her protecting pat- 
roness and forced to listen toa very distinct 
announcement that he wished to make her 
his wife, 

Nina's embarrassment seemed redoubled. 
She had never dreamt of such a thing, she 
said. But her hesitation only made John 
the more ardent. Would she marry him, or 
would she not ? 

“Do you know your own mind?” she 


“Yes,” hereplied. “ The only girl! could 
ever. care for no other than Nina 
Ruthven.” 

“Pennilness?” queried Nina shyly. 
“ Notan heiress, remember.” 

“So much the better,” responded John. 
“| hate heiresses.. I have always declared 
I would never marry one.” 

“ Even after you saw — Maude.” 

John’s reply was not complimen to 
the brilliant Miss Ruthven, who, with danc- 
ing mischievous eyes, was shyly laughing 
at her cousin, little caring whether Captain 
Denistoun liked her or not. 

“What would Mrs. Denistoun say?” once 
more asked Nina. 

“ She will welcome any one who will make 
me happy;” and once more John pressed 


her for an answer to his momentous ques- | 


tion. 
“You must first hear my story,” said 


Nina. “ I should not like to deceive you. 
34 


Captain Denistoun felt rather nervous as 
to what might be coming; but one glance 
into the sweet eyes shyly raised to his re-as- 
sured him. 

“Tell me the story,” he requested, 

“I hardly know how to begin,” she said; 
“but ) had better tell you the worst first. 
My cousin and I| are both thorough impost- 
ors; in a moment of thoughtlessness we 
did something which, though I do not now 
regret it, has placed us in a very awkward 
predicament.on several occasions since we 
have been here. You know we were stay- 
ing with Mrs. Percival before we came to 
Drainham ; and in the course of conversa- 
tion she confided to my cousin that she had 
heard from your mother how much she” — 

Here Nina paused, and John finished the 
sentence. 

“ Wished me to marry the heiress?” 

“Yes, that was it. And, as we came here, 
we were both laughing at the idea, and my 
cousin jokingly Brice: that for the few 
days we intended to remain she should per- 
sonate me.” 

“You!” stammered John, throughly taken 
aback. 

* Yes,” she continued; “and Mrs. Denis- 
toun quite unconsciously aided in the decep- 
tion by at once condiading that my cousin 
was the daughter of her old friend. After 
we had committed ourselves, we did not like 
to rectify the mistake. To my cousin it has 
been great fun, but to me not quite so enter- 
taining ; and it has necessitated confession 
from me at last. Are you very angry, Cap- 
tain Denistoun ?” 

“ How could I be angry with you?” re- 
sponded he. 

“ And do you still hate heiresses?” she 
asked. 

John’s reply was unmistakable ; and so 
was Mrs. Denistoun’s satisfaction when she 
discovered that, after all, John’s wife was 


the girl she had so much desired him to 


choose. 

Captain Denistoun was married before 
the June roses were in bloom; and on his 
wedding-day he seemed to have left all his 
headstrong extravagant ways behind him; 
for he had gained a good wife. 

Mrs. John Denistoun was a wise woman. 
The happiness that she brought to Drain- 
ham would have justified her husband's 
choice had she indeed been the penniless 
girl he imagined her to be. And she was 

appy too; her life was full of sunshine. 
The secret lay with herself; for she car- 
ried out and acted up to Pope’s description 
of what a wife should be, — 


“ She who ne’er answers till her husband cools, 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules; 
Charms by accepting ; by submitting, sways; 
Yet has her humor most when she obeys.” 
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IF IN SOME FUTURE TIME. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


When darkling clouds of sorrow’s touch appear, 
Wilt think of one whose face to thee was true 

Ere mantled doubt obscured thy loving view ? 


Go out beneath the starry heavens bright 

When nature’s all is touched by moonbeam’s light, 
Then ask thy heart if sunshine in the past 

Were worthless all when close about thee cast. 


Utica, N.Y., Aucust, 1883. 


Will not the recompense of sweetness fled 
Enshroud thee like fond memories of the dead ? 
Will not the day of yestertime draw nigh, 

And melt the icy tear-drop in thy eye? 


Ah! if ’t were so, then let me to thee come, 
Like pinioned swallow to its nest fly home, 

And kiss the tear from off thy lily cheek, 

And bid thy pride unloose its tongue, and speak, 


ROGUE-RIVER REBELLION. 
PERILS OF THE PIONEER ON TIlE PACIFIC COAST. 


BY CHARLES S. O’NEIL. 


DISCOVERY OF GOLD, AND CAUSE OF THE 
WAR. 

HE discovery of gold on the southwest- 
ui ern coast of Oregon in 1852 drew to 
that section crowds of miners from Califor- 
nia, who eagerly flocked northward in search 
of the precious mineral. This new discov- 
ery following so soon upon that of the rich 
deposit which had drawn the attention of the 
whole civilized. world to California, and 
headed the vessels of every nationality in 
the direction of the Golden Gate, renewed the 
fever of excitement and opened up a new 
field of operation for those who had not 
reaped the harvest of their hupes beside the 
shining waters of the Sacramento. Prior 
to this time, settlements had been established 
at Portland. Corvallia, and other places along 
the coast, and there were several small ham- 
lets at different points in the interior, while 
many a hardy pioneer, attracted by the rich 
soil of the river valleys, had planted his 
homestead in the unbroken wilderness. 

Far from being disturbed or molested by 
the Indians, these settlers received nothing 
but kindness at the hands of their aborigi- 
nal neighbors, who seemed to view with 
wonder and admiration the erection of the 
white man’s dwellings and the use of agri- 
cultural and other implements. These In- 
dians appeared to be of a far more docile 
and intelligent nature than their copper- 
skinned brethren inhabiting the great prai- 


ries east of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
new settlers, by a policy of kindness and 
consideration, won their respect and confi- 
dence. Alas! this feeling of mutual regard 
was destined to endure but a short time. 
The discovery of gold called to the hither- 
to peaceful shores of Oregon the worst ele- 
ments of modern civilization, and this class 
of men, who respected no law of God or 
man, could nut be expected to treat the In- 
dians with any degree of fairness. Schooled 
in the belief that an Indian was no better 
than a dog, they failed to exhibit the consid- 
eration for him that would have been accord - 
ed to the meanest canine inhabitant of a 
mining-camp. This class of creatures had no 
intention of securing claims and working 
the same; on the contrary, their sole object 
was to plunder, and both Indians and 
miners were the victims of their depredations, 
although the poor native suffered toa great- 
erextent than his white neighbor, owing to 
the fact that he could be more easily duped. 
Neither were the miners considerate toward 
the people whose domain they had intruded 
upon, although they did not interfere with 
them in any way and seemed to feel nothin 
but contempt for the Indian. Notwithstand- 
ing this mutual aversion to each other, 
which was manifested by both Indian and 
miners, no serious trouble would have re- 
sulted had it not been for the constant series 
of indignities heaped upon them by these 
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dregs of humanity, who hailed with great 
expectation the opening of a new field in 
which to ply their nefarious calling, the cli- 
mate of California having become too warm 
for their comfort. There was no such thing 
as justice in the vocabulary of the time as 
illustrated by the dealings between whites 
and Indians. A white man might wantonly 
murder an Indian and his offence went un- 
punished, while if a trivial theft was com- 
mitted by a native the offender won a speedy 

assport to the happy hunting grounds. 
Vainly did the Indian chiefs protest against 
the system of piracy, outrage and murder, of 
which their people were invariably the vic- 
tims. Neither from the miners, the authori- 
ties of Oregon, nor the U. S. troops stationed 
in their vicinity, could they obtain redress 
for past grievances or a mitigation of the 
conditions that were gradually working their 
ruin, and at last driven to desperation they 
adopted the only course open to them, and 
this was an armed defence of their rights. 
No sooner did the Indians adopt this plan 
than a general hue and cry went up against 
them, and from press and pulpit were thun- 
dered the call for volunteers. The most ex- 
aggerated account of Indian outrages were 
circulated throughout the State, and the 
minds of the people inflamed against the 
natives in every possible way that could be 
devised. At first the Indians acted entirely 
on the defensive, and the whites were invari- 
ably the aggressors, but this state of things 
could not last long, and soon commenced a 
fierce struggle wherein each race strove for 
the extermination of the other. Thus 
opened the conflict known as the Rogue- 
River War, which first manifested itself ir 
spasmodic attacks on small and isolated 
bands of miners and settlers, and finally de- 
veloped to such a magnitude as to extend 
its devastating influence throughout the en- 
tire length and breadth of Oregon, the south- 
ern portion of Washington Territory, and 
the northern part of California. Its track 
was marked at night by the lurid gleams of 
burning cabins,and by day by the charred 
mass of smouldering embers denoting the 
remains of a settler’s home. 


BATTLE ROCK, PORT ORFORD. 


Just as the war had begun, I formed one 
of a party that was landed at Port Orford, 
having come up from San Francisco on the 
steamer Sea Gull, Capt. Ticknor, one of the 
regular packets plying between the last-men- 
tioned city and Portland, Oregon. The 
gold excitement had drawn us northward and 
our destination was Randolph, thirty miles 
up the coast, where the principal diggings 
were located. The trip from Port Orford 
to Randolph had to be made overland, and 
we intended to start immediately, but no 


were made acquainted with the hostile atti 
tude of the Indians, and with the stiil less 
assuring intelligence that an attack on Port 
Orford was liable to occur at any time, as 
the Indians were nearing the neighborhood. 
This latter news was confirmed by the ap- 
pearance in town of a settler, who lived but 
three miles up the Rogue River, and whose 
cabin, where he had resided alone for over 
a year, was reduced to ashes the night pre- 
vious. Owing to a warning received from 
a friendly native this settler was enabled to 
escape from his habitation before it was sur- 
rounded by the hostiles, and he declared 
the section of the country near the town was 
alive with Indians, a fact that had compelled 
him to occupy more than twelve hours in 
coming in. However bright our outlook ap- 
peared on setting out from San Francisco, 
the reception of this news had a tendency 
to curb the exuberance of our hopes, and 
since to depart for Randolph at the present 
time was out of the question, as there were 
only five of us, we were obliged to remain 
at Port Orford, where we would be needed, 
and where our chances of safety were the 
best. 

The total population of the town was not 
more than thirty-five, and the report of 
scouts that had been sent out conveying the 
intelligerce that the place would be attacked 
by a large body of Indians, it was deemed 
prudent to remove our quarters to a rocky 
promontory that jutted out into the ocean. 
The location of the town itself was not such 
as to make it easily defended, therefore the 
occupation of the rock was deemed the most 
feasible thing that could be done, as.a few 
men would be able to hold it against over- 
whelming numbers, so excellently was it 
adapted by nature for such a purpose, 
This rock was connected by a narrow iedge 
with the mainland, and the path lay along 
the crest of the ridge or ledge. On either 
side of this path is a sheer precipice, reach- 
ing to the wac:er, and in fact the ledge 
itself has more the appearance of a narrow, 
rocky partition separating the waters of the 
inner bay from the ocean. The path that 
capped the ledge and communicated with 
the immense rocky promontory was so nar- 
row that two persons could not walk it 
abreast, and as this was the only pe of 
reaching the crest of the rock, it will be 
readily seen how admirably it was suited for 
our purposes. Here were speedily conveyed 
two old smooth field guns, the total heavy 
ordnance of the place, which had been 
brought to the town by the first arrivals. 
These were mounted in position so as to 
cover the path, and all the provisions, to- 
gether with whatever camp utensils it was 
necessary to save, were also removed hither, 
and then our entire party took up its posi- 


sooner had we been placed ashore than we 


tion. We have thus far referred to Port 
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Orford as a town, a designation which it had 
received more out of courtesy and a desire 
to surround it with the associations of a well 
settled and organized community, but, as a 
matter of fact, the only buildings which it 
contained were two or three shanties, the 
major portion of the inhabitants dwelling in 
tents, 

Our arrangements had not been completed 
a moment too soon, for scarcely had we put 
ourselves in readiness to meet the onset of 
our savage foes, when the two or three scouts 
who had served as outposts during the day 
issued from the woods and beat a hasty re- 
treat for the place where we had taken 
refuge. 

Here they had ensconced themselves but 
a short time, when, flitting here and there 
upon the margin of the forest, were to be 
seen the dusky, painted vanguard of the en- 
emy; and presently the echoes of hill and 
dale were awakened by the chorus of yells 
issuing from savage throats. This was the 
grand signal of attack, and soon from our 
rocky perch we witnessed the wild rush 
made by the savages in the direction of the 
shanties. If their first yell denoted the 
most blood-thirsty determination, that which 
followed expressed the rage and chagrin 
with which they realized that for the time 
being we had eluded their grasp. Only a 
few moments sufficed, however, to make 
known the place of our retreat, and then a 
mad rush was made in the direction of the 
rock. Both of the guns had been loaded, 
and as the first line darted up the path a 
well-directed discharge from one of the 
weapons swept the road entirely clear of 
the file of yelling natives, and hurled the en- 
tire mass of dead and wounded over the 
precipice, and into the abyss below, from 
which there issued such a blood-chilling cry 
of despair as rarely breaks upon the human 
ear. Nothwithstanding the fate that had 
attended their predecessors, another squad 
immediately dashed forward only to meet 
the same reception, a larger portion of them 
being flung into the sea, while those who 
had not reached the narrowing portion of 
the path either lay writhing in the death 
agonies, where they had fallen, or dragged 
themselves back in the direction of the main 
body. Again and again was the charge re- 
peated, and again and again would the zuns 
peal out the notes of death and destruction 
to the reckless savages. In all my experi- 
ences upon the Western border, I had never 
met a more daring aud death-defying class 
of Indians. As a general thing the Ameri- 
can aborigines, however much skill, courage 
and strategy they may display in bush-fight- 
ing, ar: seldom known to exhibit much 
taste for battling upon open ground, yet 
here was a branch of their race that exhibit- 
ed the extreme of reckless daring, and by 


their very contempt of danger seemed to 
outvie the most heroic people of the world. 
Upon each side the face of the rocky preci- 
pice was stained with blood, while upon the 
projection between the water and the path 
hung the palpitating bodies of many a sav- 
age whose intrepidity had won him a terri- 
ble death, The water below had a deep 
crimson tinge, while many a form floated 
seaward, However much our animosities 
were awakened bv the constant and desper- 
ate attempt to reach our quarters, the success- 
ful accomplishment of which meant the an- 
nihilation of our little band, it was impossi- 
ble to look upon the reckless defiance of 
danger which was exhibited, without teeling 
a certain degree of admiration for their 
courage. 

Our great danger lay in the fact that our 
supply of balls for the two large guns was 
exceedingly limited, and as these rapidly 
pam gbaes we were forced to make use of 
small cobble-stones, near at hand, of which 
there was buta small quantity. Happily for 
us the Indians gave up the attempt to gain 
our position before the poverty of our ammu- 
nition became known to, them, and settled 
down to the much more sensible and less 
hazardous plan of starving us out, a method 
of procedure that promised to bring us to 
terms at an early date unless re-eaforcements 
arrived in season to be of assistance. 
Should such hep fail to put in an appear- 
ance, but one course remained, and that 
was to leave our eyry and run the risk of 
cutting our way through the Indian lines, 
and a perilous retreat of thirty miles to 
Randolph. Ifthis plan had to be adopted, 
we knew but too well that it was barely 
possible that a few of us might survive the 
attempt, but the major portion, if not the en- 
tire body, would fall by the weapons of our 
enemies on the way. For what could thirty- 
five men expect would be the result of a run- 
ing fight betweea themselves and about a 
thousand Indians? 

Our only hope of the preservation of our 
entire party lay in the fact. that the Sea Gudi, 
in the course of three or four days, would 
pass down the coast, on her return passage 
from Portland to San Francisco, but as to 
whether she would have any passeagers for 
Port Orford, or any other reasuns for ap- 
proaching within signaling distance, was 
a matter that time alone could determine. 
This portion of the coast is exceedingly 
dangerous in rough weather, and even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances the 
navigator must approach the shore with the 
greatest caution. Day and night a constant 
watch was kept to the seaward, and every 
evening as soon as darkness had settled 
down, a bonfire was kept glowing in order 
to more forcibly attract the attention of the 
eagusipiotheddee vessel, Inland we could 
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sec the Indians, and were also made aware 
of the fact that their numbers were being 
re-enfo-ced. Secure in the belief that we 
could not leave the rock without their know- 
ledge, and feeling confident that hunger 
would soon make of us an easy prey, they 
rested in apparent contentment, 


ARRIVAL OF ASSISTANCE. 


Time wore on without our suffering any 
great hardship, although the scarcity of 
water which we were now forced to obtain 
from the indentation of the rock, and which 
was in very meagre quantity, for there had 
been but little rain for four or five days, 
was beginning to disturb our minds with 
anxiety. However,on the morning of the 
fifth day of our stay on the rock, the Sea 
Gull was sighted, and as she shaped her 
course as close in shore as could be done 
without danger, we were enabled to attract 
the attention of those on board. The sight 
of a boat being lowered proved to us that 
we were saved, and a cheer broke forth from 
cur little band that echoed over hill and dale 
and reverberated through the forest. The 
Indians, aroused by our shouts of jubilation, 
caught sight of the object that drew from 
our lips so heartfelt a cry of deliverance, and 
hastily breaking up their camp, hurried off 
into the interior. 

Our condition being made known to Capt. 
Ticknor and those on board the steamer, our 
force was increased by volunteers from 
among the passengers to something over one 
hundred men, and we were also given a full 
suppiy of ammunition and provisions, With 
this force we cecided to remain and hold 
our position at Port Orford, while the Sea 
Guill carried the news of the Indian uprising 
and the danger to which the people of Ore- 
gon were exposed, to San Francisco, from 
which place we had reason to believe we 
would receive a large force of volunteers 
and United-States regulars. 

Nothing transpired of interest for about 
ten days, although we received intelligence 
of Indian outrages, and at the end of that 
time we were joined by three companies of 
volunteers, commanded by Captains Ben 
Wright, William Terry and Smiley Harris. 
Two companies of U. S. regulars came up, 
and two more of the latter were expected to 
arrive in a few days. Upon the volunteers 
devolved about all the fighting during the 
war, as the U. S. authorities refrained from 
taking an active part therein, and the regu- 
lars were designed surely for garrison duty. 


AN EARLY RECEPTION. 

Arriving at Port Orford, the volunteers, 
together with the five of us who originall 
set out with the purpose of going aavtheradd. 
Started on the match for Randolph. Our 
course lay along the beach, and as the heavy 


timber came down quite near the 1 ip of 
the sea, our path was on the margin of the 
forest. For the first two days’ march we 
did not obtain sight of a single Indian. On 
the evening of the second day, we encamped 
in 2 beautiful spor, and the scouts who were 
continually in advance, reporting no fresh 
Indian signs, we lay down to rest without 
a thought of danger. Thus the night wore 
away; but at about four o’clock the next 
none we were aroused by such an out- 
burst of yells that it seemed as though all 
the Indians in Oregon were upon us. Vol- 
ley after volley of shots and arrows were 
poured right into our very midst, while our 
assailants keeping within the cover of the 
timber made their assault all the more ex- 
asperating. After a brisk fight, during 
which we lost ten men, we compelled the 
savages -to retire intothe deep recesses of 
the forest, but in the first confusion of the 
attack they managed to drive away our pack 
mules, a loss that was indeed a grievous 


-one, Again we took upour march along the 


beach, and occasionally, as we proceeded, a 
yell and a volley would prove that the Indians 
were not quite done with us. 

Reaching Six’s River we found the ferry- 
house reduced to ashes, and beside it, close 
to the water’s edge, lay the body of the ferry- 
man, who was quite well known throughout 
that section as Sailor Dan, which was ali 
the name that was ever applied to him. It 
was generally remarked, that, although he 
had several wounds, none of them appeared 
sufficiently severe to cause death, while the 
remains had ail the traces of death by 
drowning. Near at hand were found the 
evidences of a desperate struggle, great 
clots of blood being noticeable among the 
grass, while a broken gunstock was found 
between there and the water’s edge. Those 
who knew the man believe to this day that 
he had fought single handed, until driven by 
the flames from the house, and that he then 
cut his way through the ranks of the savages 
and drowned himself in the river, rather 
than fall into their hands and undergo the 
torture that he knew would be meted out to 
him. The body was that of a large and 
powerful man fully six feet tall, while the 
various devices tattooed upon his arms be- 
spoke the mariner, No one knew anything 
in regard to his history prior to this time 
when he established himself at the ferry, 
but all who had known him united in prais- 
ing the warmth of his friendship, and his in- 
domitable courage. We buried him near 
his ruined ferry-house, and over his grave 
placed a board bearing the simple inscrip- 
tion, “ Sailor Dan.” 

Six miles farther north we reached the 
Com River, where we found the ferryman, 
an Englishman, named William White, at 
his post and in utter ignorance of the fate 
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that had attended the mepe of Six’s Ferry. 
On being informed as to what had transpired, 
the attack on Port Orford, our engagement 
on the upward trip, and our finding the body 
of Sailor Dan, he determined to leave his 
post for the present, and accompanied us to 
Randolph, where we arrived without further 
trouble. 


MINING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Randolph contained but six or seven shan- 
ties at the time we reached there, and repre- 
sented a mining town in its infancy. The 
houses were situated on a beautiful bluff 
overlooking the sea. At the base of the 
bluff, and between it and the water, lay the 
“diggings,” Miners here had to conterd 
with an exceedingly annoying circumstance, 
for, as all the claims were located right on 
the edge of the beach, in case of a storm, 
the waves rolled completely over the “ dig- 
gings,” filling up all excavations, and leav- 
the entire field of operation as smooth as 
though it had never been disturbed by pick 
or spade. Many a miner after the ne of 
weeks went to his bed believing that on the 
morrow his toils would be recompensed by 
a rich yield of “ pay dirt,” and awoke to find 
that the ocean had stepped between him and 
the realization of his hopes, covering up the 
treasure as before. This constant battle 
between the forces of man and nature was 
the source of more trouble than the overturn- 
ing of the results of weeks of labor, for, as 
the marks of the different claims would be 
washed away, they would be “jumped” by 
some newcomer, and then a general wrangle 
for ownership would be the result, which 
wrangle very often terminated fatally to one 
of the parties. This constant source of 
trouble called for some plan that might still 
mark each man’s share despite the action of 
wind and wave, and a very simple method 
was devised, which was for each man to 
leave some one of his tools in the excavation, 
and as all tools bore the owner’s name, 
these buried marks proved the validity of the 
owner’s title. 

The next day after our arrival, the two 
companies of regulars, which we had left 
at Port Orford, came up, their place at the 
latter town having been filled by new arri- 
vals. They had passed over the same route 
as ourselves, and had had several skirmishes 
with the Indians on the way. For two 
months we remained at Randolph, without 
receiving any further indications of Indian 
hostility, and we had begun to congratulate 
ourselves over the belief that the presence 
of such a large force of men had overawed 
the natives, and had caused them to 
abandon their plans for retarding the settle- 
ment of the section. 

About this time two miners, named Burt- 
on and Venable, who had started on a pro- 


specting on the banks of the Coquil River, 
were murdered by Indians; and White, 
who had gone back to the ferry, received 
intelligence from a squaw that Six’s tribe of 
Rogue-River Indians, who had thus far re 
frained from engaging with their people ia 
the conflict against the whites, were about 
to take to the war-path. She said that an 
attack would be made on the ferry the next 
morning just before daybreak. She also 
informed White that Burton and Venable 
were murdered by three members of Six’s 
band, and she knew where the bodies of the 
unfortunate men were buried, together with 
their valuables. White had at one time 
done some service for this woman, and had 
every reason to put confidence in her story, 
therefore he communicated the news which 
he had received to Capt. Bell, at Randolph, 
and that evening a meeting was called for 
the purpose of enlisting volunteers. At 
this gathering, Capt. Bell pointed out the 
danger that menaced White, and two com- 
panies of men were immediately organized, 
under the command of Captains Abbott and 
Crosby, and the marck for the ferry begun 
immediately. We reached our destination 
at about eleven o’clock, and from White we 
received more news tending to confirm the 
proposed attack, which was to the effect, 
that Six, with the principal fighting men of 
his band, had crossed over to the north bank 
of the river, that on which the ferry-house 
was situated, while the regular Indian village 
was on the south side. The squaw was also 
the bearer of this important message, and 
she declared that the warriors were arrayed 
in war-paint. 


A SUCCESSFUL SURPRISE. 


Ata consultation between Capts. Crosby 
and Abbott, it was determined to anticipate 
Six’s game and give him an opportunity to 
test his powers at an earlier hour than he 
had fixed upon, and also upon his own 
ground. Capt, Abbott crossed to the oppo- 
site side of the river, and with his command 
set out to attack the Indian village, while to 
those under Capt. Crosby fell the task of 
treating with Chief Six in person. The 
Indian camp was not more than a mile and 
a half above the ferry, and thither we start- 
ed at about three o’clock, Capt. Abbott 
marching up the south bank at the same 
time. In about half an hour wehad reached 
the neighborhood of Six’s encampment, ana 
our company was so disposed as to cover 
three sides of the same, allowing but one 
avenue open, and that the river, of was not 
designed to commence the attack until the 
first faint streak of dawn could be discerned, 
but a couple of men to whom was allotted 
the dangerous task of sending adrift the 
canoes that were drawn up the river bank 
were discovered by a coyote dog, and the 
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watchful animal gave the alarm. There is | were informed that the three Indian mur- 


one difference between this class of canines 
and those that are the companions of civil- 
ized man, and that is in his mode of announc- 
ing danger, which is not done by barking, 
but by relapsing into silence. Notorious 
for the disturbance which he usually makes 
when there 1s no occasion for the same, im- 
mediately when his fears are aroused he 
ceases yelping and rushes for protection in- 
to the lodges of his owner, and by his ner- 
vous desire to hide, immediately arouses the 
suspicion of the savage. 

Capt. Crosby noticed the animal as he 
sprang into one of the lodges near, and divin- 
ing the cause, sapteconyay the order to 
charge upon thecamp., The Indians rushed 
panic-stricken from their lodges, and 
received a terrible volley which was deliv- 
ered with fearful effect. Taken by terror 
and surprise no attempt was made at a de- 
fence, the savages making repeated efforts 
to reach the cover of the w but foiled ip 
this were driven into the river, where the 
most of those who had survived the pelting 
fire in the first few minutes, fell as victims 
to the marksmanship of the volun- 
teers. Very few escaped with their lives, 
but among those were Chief Six and three 
murderers whose persons we were most 
anxious to obtain. As for Six, we did not 
care, as we believed we had taught him a 
lesson that he would not soon forget, and 
put it beyond his power to do much harm 
since his band was broken up and most of 
his warriors killed. 

The return march was soon completed to 
the ferry, and here we were joined by Capt. 
Abbott and company, the latter having suc- 
ceeded equally well in their part of the morn- 
ing’s programme. We remained in campat 
the ferry for several days, and here we were 
visited by the Indian agent, who denounced 
in unmeasured terms the part we had played. 
He claimed that we were guilty of having 
wantonly butchered a band of Iriendly In- 
dians, and that we would be held to account 
for what we had done. He would not ac- 
cept any plea in extenuation of our conduct, 
placed no faith in the story of the squaw, 
even when shown the mutilated remains of 
Burton and Venable, which had been found 
at the spot which the Indian woman had 
designated. Finding that expostulation 
was in vain with the government function- 
ary, and the ire of the two commanders 
aroused by his reckless use of invectives 
and vituperation, he was given to understand 
that he had best continue his observations 
at a longer range, an intimation the meaning 
of which he was not long in interpreting, 
and caused his hurried departure, Not- 
withstanding his threats, we never heard 
more in regard to the matter. 

While we were encamped at the ferry, we 


derers were with another band of Rogue- 
River natives, whose village was about four 
miles distant. This band was commanded 
by a chief who was known among the white 
settlers as General Jackson, a name the be- 
stowal of which was was not complimentary 
to the memory of “Old Hickory.” This 
man was a large and powerful Indian, whose 
naturally unprepossessing face was made 
still more repulsive by being terribly pock- 
marked. In response to a message which 
was sent him requesting him to surrender 
the murderers, we received the laconic chal- 
leuge, “ Come and take them.” 


CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 

On the receipt of this defiant reply to our 
request, we immediately marched for his vil- 
lage, but upon reaching the site of it, we 
found that he had pulled up stakes and left. 
Striking the trail we started after the retreat- 
ing redskins, and after we had been engaged 
in the chase for a few hours, we strack a 
small tributary of the Coquil, known as 
Blue-Ridge Creek, along the bank of which 
the trail led for some distance, and then once 
more struck off into the forest, and over hill 
and dale. For two days we kept up the 
pursuit, when we began to realize the fact 
that however rapid we had kept up the chase, 
Jackson and his band were badly beating us 
in the race. On the evening of the second 
day, we encamped, as we did not dare to 
risk the possibility of being drawn into am- 
bush during the night, as the section of the 
country we had now entered was well suited 
for such a trap. Everything passed off 
quietly during the night, but in the early 
morning as we were about to have breakfast 
preparatory to renewing the pursuit, we 
were startled by a terrific yell, and before 
we had recovered from the surprise, our mea 
commenced to fall all about us, from the 
terrible volley onevery side. Jackson had 
performed the Indian trick of doubling upon 
us by leading us round in a sort of circle, 
In vain did Capt. Crosby and Abbott stzive 
to keep the men together, but all to no pur- 
pose, and finding that our entire band would 
soon be entirely swept away, over half of 
our men having already fallen, no course 
was left us, save that of cutting our way 
through the lines of the enemy and retreat- 
ing as orderly as possible in the direction 
of Randolph. Once the break was made 
and the retreat regularly begun it speedily 
resolved itself into a general stampede, for 
in the face of the terrible fire that was still 
maintained as we proceeded, discipline was 
set at naught. e had been following a 
band of less than a hundred, and here we 
had been led into a trap and confronted by 
a force five times our number, The rem- 
nant that was left of the volunteers broke 
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up into small squads, and thus we fought 
our way. 


DEATH OF CAPT. CROSBY. 


All that day the retreat was kept up and 
our path was being marked with the corpses 
of dead comrades. Myself and a few com- 
panions were with Capt. ae Charge 
after charge was made upon our little squad 
ot men, but at each attempt the Indians were 
driven back to cover. In the afternoon we 
were less hard pressed, and were beginning 
to congratulate ourselves upon the belief 
that our pursuers, satisfied with the havoc 
they had made, had given up the task of 
following us farther. But this notion was 
soon dissipated. Atabout three o’clock we 
reached a small brook, and, as we had not 
seen an Indian for the past two hours, we 
halted for the purpose of filling our canteens 
with water, but we had not been engaged in 
this more than a couple of minutes, when 
the same yell with which our ears had be- 
come so fearfully familiar broke out, fol- 
lowed by a volley. Just at this time Capt. 
Crosby was obtaining a drink from the 
brook, and one of the bullets of the enem 

ierced him through the heart. He fell life- 
ess into the little stream, and we were 
obliged to leave his body where it had falien 
and resume at a lively gait our trip to Ran- 
dolph, which place we finally reached at 
about seven o’clock in the evening. A 
few of the volunteers had preceded us, and 
others kept coming in during the night; 
but of the two hundred men who had set 
out from that place a few days before to 
protect the ferry, not more than thirty es- 
caped with their lives, while several of these 
were badly wounded. 

The disastrous result that had attended 
our expedition provoked the wildest feel- 
ings of consternation and alarm in Randolph. 
It was believed that emboldened by their 
success, the Indians would make a descent 
upon the town. Couriers that had arrived 
during our absence had brought the intelli- 

nce that nearly ali the Indians in Oregon 

ad confederated for the work of extermin- 
ating the whites. News of outrages com- 
mitted by them were received from all por- 
tions of the State, together with the an- 
nouncement that all the towns were prepar- 
ing for the impending crisis, and the Govern- 
ors of Washington Territory and Oregon, 
having become aroused to the gravity of the 
situation, had issued proclamations calling 
for volunteers. Thus the war opened in 
ood earnest, and, von up to this time 
it had been principally felt in our own sec- 
tion, the terrible tidings that were received 
from every quarter proved how general and 
devastating was the uprising by which the 
settlers in Oregon were confronted. At 
Randolph, which had gained with that 


wonderful rapidity in population as is ever 
the case with a promising mining town, 
every male inhabitant who could handle a 
musket was enrolled as a volunteer, and the 
next morning after our disastrous retreat, a 
force of four hundred men were underarms. 
The Indians, however, did not make any at- 
tempt on the town, although unfortunate set- 
tlers, whose homesteads were remote from 
the vicinity of the village, were made to feel 
the weight of Indian ferocity. 

Capts. Wright and Terry, as soon as the 
war had thoroughly opened, operated with 
their volunteers in the southern part of the 
State and California border, while our at- 
tention was directed toward the northward. 
For two months after the success that Jack- 
son had achieved, no event of immediate im- 
portance to us occurred, but the end of that 
time found myself and acompany of volun- 
teers under command of Capt. Harris, near 
the headwaters of the Willamette. Before 
this scouting parties had been sent out with 
orders to kill every hostile Indian who re- 
fused to come in and give himself up, and 
some of the Indians belonging to Jackson’s 


y | band having come into Randolph and sur- 


rendered, we received intelligence from 
them as tothe direction taken by the chief 
and the remainder of his command, and it 
was this information that called us to the 
vicinity of the Willamette. 

On the second evening after our arrival 
in the Wiliamette valley, we were visited by 
a settler named Wagner, who stated that 
Indians had run off his stock, and requested 
the assistance of three or four men to enable 
him to recover the same. He said that for 
a few days, an Indian had been loiterin 
about his place, that ne had given him food: 
and that finally the Indian and cattle had 
disappeared simultaneously, Owing to a 
peculiarity in the hoofprints of his animals, 
he was enabled to follow their trail, and from 
as much of the latter as he had examined, 
he thought they were not accompanied by 
more than a dozen 

Captain Harris detailed twelve men to 
assist the settler in the work of regaining 
his property, and among the twelve my name 
had aplace. I would much rather have been 
excused from participating in the work, for 
Wagner’s description of the Indian whom 
he had seen led me to believe that the lat- 
ter was no other than Jackson himself, and 
my memory of previous treatment at his 
hands did not make me very sanguine in re- 
gard to the success of our mission. How- 
ever, I kept my suspicions to myself. 

Our camp was located eight miles north 
of Corvallis. Wagner’s home was about a 
mile distant, and thither we started, a short 
distance from which we struck the trail of 
the cattle aud their captors. The theft had 
been committed the night before, and we 
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knew that the party of which we were in 
search could not be a very great distance 
off. We followed the trail, which was very 
distinct, all night, and shortly after sunrise 
we came to a high ridge around which the 
trail made a wide detour. Wagner, who acted 
as guide and kept quite a distance in advance, 
ascended this elevated ground, and peerirg 
over the crest of the same, saw the objects 
of our search encamped in the valley on 
the other side. The wo one about twenty 
in number, were preparing fora feast. One 
of the steers had been slaughtered, and a 
couple of the band were engaged in getting 
the meat ready for cooking, while two or 
three squaws were down at the bank of the 
stream dipping up water. 

Wagner hurried back to the place where 
we awaited him, and reported what he had 
seen. There was no way of approaching 
the Indian camp near enough for our pur- 
pose except from the other side of the stream 
that fronted their halting place, and which 
was not more than twenty feet wide, there- 
fore we were compelled to make a wide cir- 
cuit, cross the stream about a quarter ofa 
mile above, and then cautiously proceed and 
take up positions immediately abreast of 
them. There was a heavy growth of tim- 
ber coming down to the water’s edge on the 
bank, and this afforded every 
sible facility for the successful accomplish- 
ment of our plan. 

After considerable difficulty, we reached 
the desired spot, and then so as to have the 
first fire as effective as possible, and reduce 
the number which we would have to encount- 
er when we should charge across the stream, 
each man selected the individual who was to 
be the target for the reception, and thirteen 

s then flashed forth their messengers of 
Seath. The discharge had killed five of 
the Indians outright, while as many more 
received wounds that made their death a 
question of a few moments. The unexpect- 
ed nature of the attack and its results so 
confounded the rest of the Indians that we 
were half across the stream before they were 
80 far recovered from their consternation as 


to think of defence or flight, and then they 
rushed away in terror, three or four receiv- 
ing their quietus from the shots which were 
sent after them. Among those who were 
hilled by the first fire, was Jackson and two 
of the murderers of Burton and Venable, 
while the other murderer died of his wounds 
in less than ten minutes after we had reached 
the camp. 

Reporting to Capt. Harris the fate that 
had attended Jackson and the Indians, for 
whose capture we had come north, the march 
was resumed back to Randolph, where 
we arrived without encountering another 
hostile. 

The energetic measures that were adopt- 
ed in the north for the time being, bruught 
the Indians to terms, and as it was now 
November, the principal struggle was locat- 
ed in the south, where Capts. Terry and 
Wright were engaged. In this direction 
were the eyes of the settlers turned, and a 
call for assistance coming from Wright, the 
middle of November found the Randolph 
volunteers engaged in the contest between 
the head-waters of the Rogue River and the 
northern confines of California. The place 
of the twoold Indian fighters, Wright and 
Terry, was to drive the savages into the 
mountains, and there pen them in for the win- 
ter, but just as these schemes-were about to 
attain fruition, and the Indians were nearly 
all hemmed in, orders came from the State 
authorities, demanding a suspension of hos- 
tilities. The result was the making of a 
treaty that caused the Indians to be comfort- 
ably placed on reservation ground, and sup- 
plied with provisions for the winter. The 
making of this treaty provoked intense ex- 
citement throughout Oregon, as those who 
were familiar with the Indian character be- 
lieved that we had not seen the end of the 
struggle, and that the savages, as soon as 
the winter was over, would renew their past 
practice, and increase the bloody record of 
massacre just as soon as the spring had 
sufficient!y advanced to enable them to dis- 
pense with government aid. Time proved 
that the people were right. 
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ERE was a young gamester of Shiloh, 
Who was playing a game of hiloh, 


When he turned up a jack 
From beneath the pack * * * * *# 


He ’s broke up like the Venus of Miloh! 
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CHAPTER I. 
FAIRY VALLEY. 


Hh sun was setting amidst clouds of 
pink and gold, lighting the distant 
mountain peaks, which blushed at his steady 
gaze. Nota leaf rustled in the balmy air, 
and the river flowed without a murmur. 
No signs of restless life were visible. The 
earth seemed wrapt in a dream of bliss. 

A boat was slowly drifting down the 
beautiful stream that flowed through Fairy 
Valley. Its only occupant was a young 
woman who sat idly holding the oars and 
gazing dreamily at the pensive splendor of 
the west. We will describe her as she 
dreams. Golden-brown hair parted and 
twined low on her slender neck. Arched 
brown eyebrows and long silky lashes veil- 
ing lovely eyes of a clear, changeable gray, 
sometimes inclining to blue, sometimes 
quite dark ; but always the same kind, sym- 
pathizing eyes, full of intensified life. Her 
mouth and chin were small and delicate, 
with a sweet, sad expression, which showed 
that her young heart had felt the shadows 


which fall over life’s sea. She was an or- 
phan. 
Dreaming time ends. She could no 


longer idly float, for she was nearing the 
iaadion: Dipping her oars into the water, 
she guided her boat into the little cove, and 
lightly springing to the platform locked the 
boat securely and dropped the key into her 

ket. While she was thus occupied, a 
gentleman had crossed the foot-bridge and 
now approached her. He was tall and dark 
with that peculiar grace of motion and man- 
ner which marks the society man. 

“Have you had a pleasant ride, Miss 
Croly ?” asked he, stepping to her side and 
walking with her up the hill. 

“ Yes, sir, very pleasant,” she answered, 
in a somewhat abstracted manner, for the 
dreamy look had not left her eyes. 

“Do you often take such solitary rides ?” 
asked he. “ You know I have just come to 
Fairy Valley, and do not know how the 
= away their time bere. As for you, 

ave scarcely had a glimpse of your charm- 
ing face since our introduction this morn- 
ng.’ 

“TI spend much time in my boat, —I am 
very fond of riding.” 

“TI fancy that you would enjoy a solitary 


THREE BOAT- RIDES. 


BY ANNA PRESTON, 


boat-ride better than almost any one’s com- 


ny. 

She glanced up into his eyes bent upon 
her face, and felt that his tone and look 
made the words a compliment. Her eyes 
dropped, and she wa'ked on without reply- 
ing. He talked at length of the beauties of 
Fairy Valley, and how much it excelled 
other summer resorts, Of the pleasures 
he anticipated during his stay, providing he 
might have the privilege of cultivating her 
acquaintance. 

hey were comparative strangers, These 
were the first words they had exchanged. 
He had come to Fairy Valley that morning, 
and he, with another young man, had been 
introduced at their breakiuat table by her 
cousin. When the pleasure-seekers sépar- 
ated, she had gone to her room to write 
some letters, and had finished the morning 
hours reading. At lunch she had been 
seated too far from him to admit of con- 
versation, and immediately afterward she 
had gone down to her boat. Becoming lost 
in thought, she had so prolonged her ride 
that the sun was setting. Now as they 
neared the hotel her companion spoke of 
the ball which had been arranged for that 
evening, and, ere they separated, gracefully 
entreated her to promise him the first waltz. 
She did so ard hastened up-stairs to dress 
for dinner. 

Numerous guests thronged the spacious 
rooms ere Miss Ejla Croly and her Cousin 
Ada descended to the bail. As soon as 
they entered, Mr. Bard approached Miss 
Croly to claim the promised waltz, and they 
were soon gliding gracefully around to the 
ravishing music. When Miss Croly tired 
of dancing, Mr. Bard, gently pressing her 
hand, drew it through his arm and led her 
out into the dimly lighted terrace. The 
place was charming. The open windows 
ot the ball-room threw their light out, 
leaving part in shadow, and sweet Jaughter 
and lovely music sounded from within. He 
left her seated on one of the rustic lounges 
and returned to the ball-room for her fan, 
which she had left behind. 

With a sigh, not of content, nor yet of 
discontent, but a strange blending of the 
two, she leaned back in the cool shadow 
and gazed over the misty landscape. Na- 
ture’s heart throbs, like those of sleep, were 
slow and gentle. The very leaves rustled 
softly that they might not disturb her; and 
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the night wind flew noiselessly on its jour- 
ney. It tarried to touch Ella’s forchead 
with its balmy kiss, then sighed upon its 
way. And over all, the stars looked down 
like tender, watchful eyes. What a con- 
trast, this perfect peace of nature to the 
light and laughter within, thought Ella. 
Hers, we feel near to God and near to being 
ure and good. There, we are near to our 
ellow-men and surrounded by opportunities 
of doing good and tempations to evil, 
Ella was lost in thought and did not notice 
Mr. Bard until he stood before her looking 
down at her gracefully bent head. She 
raised her eyes, took the fan and thanked 
him. He sat down by her side, saying 
softly, — 

“] fear I disturbed a ‘golden dream’ 
with a ‘leaden reality.” 

“I was not dreaming, I was thinking,” 
said Ella. “See the giant shadows of 
those trees in the moonlight. They are 
like our troubles, which are never quite so 
terrible when they come to us as the shad- 
ows whick they cast before.” 

“A lovely lesson from lovely lips,” said 
he, with an open glance of admiration. 

Her face flushed, but not with pleasure 
nor yet with modesty alone, as he may have 
thought. She felt a warm indignation that 
he should have treated her remark as a mere 
effort to please, by making it the means of 
a well-turned compliment. 

At this moment her cousin came out and 
rushed toward them, exclaiming, — 

“Why, Ella, have you veen here all the 
time? Mr. Bard, you are selfish, I fear. 
Ella, a friend of mine, Mr. Bell, the other 
gentleman whom I introduced this morning, 
wishes a special presentation to you. 
Come in, you are missing all the dances.” 

Mr. Bard lifted his dark eyes to Ella’s 
face inquiringly. She rose and told Ada 
she would go. Mr. Bard escorted them in- 
to the ball-room, — Ada presented Mr. Bell 
to Ella, and sailed away with Mr. Bard. 

Ella found her new acquaintance to be a 
very gay young man, with brown eyes and 
curling hair, an Apollo-like form and a pas- 
sion for dancing. He declared to Ella that she 
danced like an angel. When she said ve 
solemnly that she doubted if ange!s danced, 
he rs it to a wood-nymph, or some- 
thing of that kind. Then he remarked 
that musical instruments were supposed to 
be played in heaven, and he believed the 
angels would keep time with them. Ella 
said their dancing would be of a higher 
order, more like the old minuet, — music 
acted out. Then she remarked upon the 
cor of the subject, and ne dismissed 
t. 

Many other acquaintances came to claim 
her hand in the dance as the evening wore 
on, and it was all inside with her fellow- 


men. At the usual hour the compapy be- 
gan to disperse, the music and the laughter 
ceased, and “ tired nature’s sweet restorer ” 
held all in her soothing embrace. 


CHAPTER II. 
A BOAT-RIDE. 


HE next morning every one came down 

to breakfast looking sleepy and tired, 
and immediately afterward returned, most 
of them, to their rooms. Ella donned her 
garden hat and prepared for a row in her 
boat to refresh herself. She strolled slowly 
down to the landing, enjoying the fresh, 
moist air, the golden sunshine, and the 
singing birds. As she approached the 
boat-house, she saw two manly forms lean- 
ing over the railing and smoking. One 
was tall and dark and as languid and grace- 
ful as the curl of his tobacco smoke. The 
other shorter with brown curls, brown eyes, 
and a fair complexion. The latter seemed 
to be talking and puffed away as though 
arguing a case. As Ella came nearer she 
recognized her two most devoted admirers 
of the previous evening,— Mr. Bard and 
Mr. Bell. When they heard her steps they 
both turned and saluted her. She returned 
their “ good-morning ” and proceeded to her 
boat. They both sprang to assist her, but 
Mr. Bell being the quicker had the honor 
of aiding her. 

“T suppose you think a boat-ride is more 
refreshing than a morning siesta?” said 
Mr. Bard. 

“Yes, sir,” said Ella; “the morning is 
the best part of the day.’’ 

“To look upon your face will refresh one 
without a boat-ride.” 

And he availed himself of the opportunity 
of refreshment, with a look of admiration. 
Ella blushed at the open compliment and 
dipped her oars into the water. 

“If my boat would carry more, I would 
ask you to ride,” said she, as she pulled 
away. 

They expressed their regret, which was 
no doubt more sincere than hers, and re- 
quested the pleasure of a row with her in 
one of the large boats that afternoon. She 
consented and rowed off, the gentlemen 
watching her until she passed out of sight. 
Not another boat was to be seen anywhere, 
and, taking the middle of the stream, she 
pulled vigorously along. The exercise and 
the morning air brought a rosy flush to her 
cheeks, and a dewy brightness to her eyes. 
The singing of the birds and the sunniness 
of nature brought a healthy happiness to 
her heart, Presently, as she neared the 
bend, she heard a rapid plash of oars, and 


looking back saw a young man driving his 
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boat landward to let her pass. Quickly 
she pulled to one side to give him his half 
of the stream. With a graceful salutation, 
he rowed out again; and Ella, bowing with 
a smile in return, glided on. The young 
boatman rested on his oars and watched 
her until the next bend hid her from view. 
Ella remembered having passed him on the 
river before. She admired his skill and 
strength in rowing very much. A pleasant 
smile wreathed her lips at the memory of 
his gallantry, and her vigorous approach. 

How the birds sang! and the little 
springa rippled and laughed! Ella let her- 
self fluat back drinking in all the beauties 
of wood, water, and sky, with the delight of 
a child, and the mature appreciation of a 
woman. When the sun’s rays began to re- 
flect warmly from the limpid water, she 
took up her oars and pulled slowly toward 
the landing. 


CHAPTER III. 
ANOTHER BOAT-RIDE. 


FTER lunch, Eila told Messrs. Bard 

and Bell she would join them, in a few 
moments, at the boat-house; and went to 
her room for her cape and hat. 

The two gentleinen stood waiting for her. 
Mr. Beil took two or three turns up and 
dowu the boat-house, puffing all the time at 
his inevitable cigar. He paused before his 
friend, and said, — 

“She ’s worth twice as much as her 


“True,” said Bard, watching the grace- 
ful curl of his tobacco smoke. “ Her hus- 
band will marry two treasures.” 

Bell took two or three more turns and 
twice as many puffs and paused again. 

“You ’ll ‘spoil your cakes’ compliment- 
ing as you did this morning. She does n’t 
like such ‘ bare-faced’ compliments.” 

“You will have no chance at all, if she 
bears you using such vulgar expressions.” 

“ Well, suppose we let each other alone 
and each do the best he can. ‘All ’s fair 
in love or war.’ If we fail, we can tenderly 
sympathize with each other.” 

With these words Bell resumed his cigar 


and puffed vigorously. 


me speak of our both fasling,” said 


“ But I tell you, old fellow, I believe she 
would be hard to please in the way of a 
husband.” 

“ Well, here comes the lady, as lovely as a 
rose; so we will have to defer discussing 
her until some future time, and make the 
best of our present opportunities.” 

They threw away their cigars and ad- 
vanced to meet her. 


“Tam sorry if | have kept you waiting,” 
said Ella. 

“Not in the least,” exclaimed both gen- 
tlemen. 

They arranged her shawl upon the seat, 
and assisted her into the boat, then each 
took an oar and pushed off. It’s almost as 
nice as rowing by one’s self, thought Ella, 
as she reclined in the stern listening to the 
pretty speeches of the two gentlemen. 
With womanly tact she favored neither, and 
took all their pointed remarks in jest. 

They were not on that part uf the stream 
where Ella had been in themorning. They 
started from the boat-house below the rapids 
and were now rowing on the pool beneath. 

Looking about her, Ella happened to 
glance toward the boat-house, and saw there 
the young boatman she had charged upon 
in the morning. He was leaning over the 
railing, watching them. Ella smiied, and 
dropping her eyes, bent over and let her 
hand trail in the water. 

“O Miss Ella, suppose you should fall 
out!” said Mr. Bard tenderly. 

“Well, what if I should?” said Ella 
lightly. 

Then, although silence is golden, the two 
gentlemen raved in heroics of what they 
would do and dare and how much they 
would risk for her. Strangely enough, 
while they were yet talking, a sweeping 
wave rocked the boar terribly, Ella heard 
aloud shout from the bank, but did not 
understand it, nor the roaring sound which 
came from the rapids. The next instant a 
larger wave sweeping up overturned the 
boat, and she almost fainted as she was 
plunged into the cold water. ‘The flood- 
gates were broken and the waters rushing 
down. It was swim or drown, and, alas for 
their vaunted valor, the two gentleman 
made for the shore. Faint and exhausted, 
Ella endeavored to hold on to the capsized 
boat; but her clothing was heavy with the 
water it contained, and the boards were 
smooth. Her strength was almost gone, 
and she closed her eyes with a last prayer 
to God. At this moment a panting voice, 
which seemed near her, calied, — 

“Hold on a little longer and I ‘ll reach 
you.” 

Soon she felt strong arms around her, 
and as her trembling, strained hands loosed 
themselves, consciousness left her. She 
knew nothing of the terrible struggle tor 
the shore, through the troubled water, save 
what was told her afterward, When con- 
sciousness returned, and her eyes slowly 
opened, the first thing that met their gaze 
was the anxious face of the young boatman, 
who bent over her, chafing ie cold hands. 
She rewarded him with a faint but very 
sweet smile of gratitude that made his face 
light up, and murmured, — 
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Three Boat- Rides. 


“It was very brave of you. I can never 
you,” 

e flushed at her praise, and said 
earnestly, — 

“It was my duty, but a sweet duty; and 
if I had not succeeded, I would have died 
with you.” 

She closed her eyes to hide the pleased 
look which she was unable to control, and 
faintly sighed. 

“Forgive me for talking so. You are 
still faint.” 

With these words a company of anxious 
friends rushed into the boat-house and 
fluttered about her; and the next thing she 
knew she was lying warmly in her own bed, 
while Ada hovered over her with questions 
and caresses. Listening to a jumble of 
such expressions as “perfectly awful,” 
“terribie,” “poor dear,” “very romantic,” 
“ quite handsome,” sleep overcame her. A 
sleep too deep for dreams, 


CHAPTER IV. 
CARL MEREDITH. 


ARLY the next morning Ella awoke 
feeling quite rested. She noticed that 

4 faint, sweet perfume pervaded the room, 
and glancing around, saw on the table near 
her bed a beautiful bouquet. She reached 
over and took it from the vase, and was 
smelling and admiring it when Ada came in. 

“Is n’t that a lovely bouquet, dear?” 
“ He sent it; was n’t that nice of him?” 

“Him? who, dear?” said Ella, blushing 
quite consciously. 

“Why, Mr. Meredith, who saved your 
life, of course!” 

“Is that his name?” 

“ Why, yes, did n’t you know it?” 

“Certainly not. You don’t suppose he 
stopped to introduce himself when he 
pulled me out of the water, do you?” 

“I suppose not. O Ella, what do you 
think has become of Bard and Bell ?” 

“I don’t know. They looked out for 
themselves, I suppose.” 

“They are dreadfully ashamed of their 
conduct, I know. Last evening they did 
not come to dinner at al), and this morning 
we missed them from breakfast. Every 
one thinks they have left on the sly. Mr. 
Bell’s cousin says they have gone to “ Shady 
Dell;” and I suppose they are gayly gon- 
doliering in some safer place.” 


“Don’t say anything about them, dear. | 


I expect they feel very much ashamed. | 
have o’t a thought against them.” 

How could Ella help being lenient with 
such a happy feeling in her heart? 

“Well, if they had saved you, your boat- 


man would n’t have had a chance; so I ex- 
pect you ’re rather glad.” 

And Ada smiled mischievously, which 
caused Ellato blush, and put the flowers up 
to her face, 

Now, let me put your bouquet in the 
vase, or it will be wilted. Then I ’ll zo 
down and see what nice thing they can send 
up for your breakfast.” 

All the morning Ella lay upon the lounge 
reading or thinking. Often did her mind 
revert to the incidents of the previous even- 
ing. She could hardly realize that they 
had occurred ; so unexpectedly had it been, 
and so soon was it all over. Most vivid 
seemed the waking in the _boat-house. 
Again she looked into the anxious, hazel 
eyes, and these words wandered through 
her mind: — 


“© heart, be glad in sunshine’s grace! 
I met my lover face to face; 
We but changed eyes, and by that sign 
My heart was his, and his was mine.” 


She blushed at the presumptive wander- 
ing of her thoughts, and when Ada entered 
~ was lying with the open book over her 
ace. 

“1 think you ’re reading with your eyes 
shut,” said Ada, taking the book. “ What 
is it? Mrs Browning. And open at 
‘Cathrina to Camoeus.’ Very appropriate. 
I ’ve no doubt he would call your eyes ‘ the 
sweetest ever seen;’ only, my dear, you ’re 
not going to die and leave him the riband 
from your hair, He would much prefer to 
have you, I know.” 

With increasing rosiness, Ella bade Ada 
hush such nonsense and read to her like 
a good girl. 

At lunch time, Ella went down with Ada, 
and found herself the object of anxious in- 
quiry and solicitude among her many ac- 
quaintances. They were pleased to see 
her looking so well, under the circum- 
stances. She told them it was due to the 
fact that she possessed that greatest of all 
blessings, —a good constitution and ex- 
cellent health. An elderly lady near her 
remarked that that was the reason she was 
so lovely, through and through. Because 
she gloried in her health and happiness, 
and not in a sickly delicateness, 

After lunch, Ella returned to her room, 
feeling that her books and music were more 
congenial company than human beings 
just then. She was playing on the 

iano, when Ada rushed in to tell her that 

r. Meredith had ca!led, and would she go 
down ? 

Quickly the fair face finshed with 
pleasure. 

“I'd go, if I were you,” said Ada; “he 
certainly deserves it.” 
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Ella rose and glanced at the mirror. 

“ You look lovely, just so, in your white 
morning-dress, Let me put some of these 
flowers at your neck. There, now go,” 

Ella kissed her lively cousin, and as- 
cended, with an unreadable face of mingled 
emotions. Softly she opened the parlor 
door. He did not hear her. He stood at 
the window, with his hands clasped behind 
him. She recognized the tall, manly form, 
strong a graceful, and the head of wavy, 
brown hair. She stepped forward into the 
room and said softly, — 

“ Mr. Meredith.” 

Quick as a flash he turned, and, advancing 
to her, held out his hand. She put hers in 
it, and gently pressing it he said, — 

“T am glad to see that you have so near- 
ly recovered from your mishap.” 

She thanked him, and murmured that 
had it not been for him she might never 
have recovered on this earth. 

“In that case,” said he, “the angels of 
heaven would be enjoying your presence in- 
stead of we poor mortals. You do not 
know what pleasure it gives me to see my 
flowers where they are. Thank you for 
wearing them. It encourages me to think 
that they were not sent in vain,” with an 
expressive glance from his hazel eyes. 

She evaded it by dropping her eyes, and 
thanked him for sending them. Then 
looking up with a smile, she said, — 

“Don’t you think you had better intro- 
duce yourself?” 

“Carl H. Meredith, at your service, 
madam. And I have the pleasure of 
speaking to” — 

“Ella Croly,” said she merrily. “ You 
knew my name before; you had my bouquet 
marked with it.” 

“I did not know it was Ella,” said he, 
speaking her name tenderly. ‘ Does any 
one call you Nellie?” 

“Mamma did,” said she sadly; “and 
brother.” 

“Then that is your sacred pet-name, like 
Mrs. Browning’s. 

‘The name 
Which from their lips seemed a caress.’ ” 


After they had sat down Ella led him to 

speak of himself. He told her of his 
pleasant city home, and his kind mother 
and father. Of his college life and com- 
rades. How in his last year his health 
failed, and he had come to Fairy Valley to 
regain it. 
_ “Iam going into business with father, 
when | return,” said he. “I have entirely 
regained my health, and increased m 
a by exercise. Don’t you think it 
would do you good to take a boat-ride to- 
morrow ? just a slow, easy boat-ride?” 
asked he. 


“T believe it would,” said Ella. “I shall 
not fee) afraid that you will desert me even 
should I take it into my head to jump out.” 

“ No, indeed,” said he, with such a loving 
glance into her beautiful gray eyes that they 
drooped. “I should live or die with you, 
but I should try hard to have us both 
live.” 

They arranged to take their boat-ride the 
next afternoon, and said “ good-by,” shaking 
hands as any persons would; but—‘“a 
tone, a touch, a little look may be so 
much!” He is so noble and good. | 
know he is really good, she was thinking, as 
she went to her room. At night when she 
knelt in prayer, a new name trembled on 
her lips up to the throne of God. 


CHAPTER V. 
ANOTHER BOAT-RIDE. 


fhe next day was bright and beautiful. 
At the appointed hour Ella saw from 
her window a nanly form springing up the 
slope. She heard the door-bell ring and 
knew that she would be called, so she start- 
ed down and met him in the hall with a 
bright smile. His face lighted up with 
pleasure. When she had donned her hat 
he drew her arm through his and they 
started slowly back toward the boat-house. 
He made a cushion of her shawl in the 
stern, and assisted her into the boat, then 
took his place on the rowers’ seat and 
pulled slowly out. The air was warm and 
very still; scarcely a sigh rustled the leafy 
verdure. The little springs leaped laughing 
down the slope into the river’s arms, and 
hushed their merriment upon her bosom. 
Past banks of pink, wild roses, or odorous . 
violets they glided. Now under the shade 
of the bending willows, now out in the 
sunlight. Little birds broke out in wild 
and joyful sound along their course. And, 
ever and anon, the mournful note of the 
dove sounded from a distant tree. 

“It seems almost good enough for 
heaven here, away trom sin and sorrow,” 
said Ella. 

“It is the nearest heaven we can ever 
get on earth, I think,” said Carl. 


“<1 would dream so ever like the flowing of the river, 
Flowing ever in a shadow greenly onward to the sea.’ ” 


They talked of books, of art, and of na- 
ture ; and, when they did not talk, the silence 
spoke from heart to heart. 

Ella expressed a desire to row, to try her 
regained strength. Carl suggested that she 
sit by him, and try one oar a while. So side 
by side they rowed with slow and even 
strokes. 
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“This is pleasant and easy,” said Ella, 
looking up with a smile. “It divides the 
work so there ’s nothing of it.” 

“Yes,” said Carl, looking earnestly into 
the bright eyes, that dropped before his 
gaze: “I can never go smoothly without 
ou, Nellie, but will always miss your oar 
ad the other side. Darling, I love you 
so much that my heart is filled with you, 
and will always be desolate without you. 
Will you go with me all the way down the 
river of life? Do you love me enough to 
do that?” 

He put his arm around her, and drew her 
close to the heart which was all hers. 

She laid her head on his shoulder, and, 
turning her blushing face up from its nest, 
with a sweet smile said, — 
“Yes, Carl: I love you so!” 


His eyes filled with joy, and he bent and 


sealed the words with love’s first kiss. Oars 
were neglected, and slowly the current bore 
them back, while they talked of past and fu- 
ture, with hearts happy and contented in the 
blissful present. 

The weddin lace at the house of 
Ella’s aunt, Ada officiating as bridemaid. 
After it was all over, and the last guest had 
departed, Carl heard from his wife’s own 
sweet lips that he had married an heiress. 

“ You don’t mind it, do you, Carlie?” she 
said, in the childish way she sometimes 
spoke ; for he remained silent. : 

“No: why should I?” he said, putting 
his arm around her. “It makes no differ- 
ence whether I find my flower in the open 
field, as I supposed, or in a golden vase, if 
only I have my flower.” 


took 


ENEATH the hot midsummer sun 
The men had marched all day, 
And now beside a mppling stream 
Upon the grass they lay. 


Tiring of games and idle jests 
As swept the hours along, 

They called to one who mused apart, 
** Come, friend, give us a song.”’ 


He answered, “‘ Nay, I cannot please. 
The only songs I know 

Are those my mother used to sing 
For me long years ago.”’ 


Sing one of those,’’ a rough voice cried, 
**We all are true men here; 

And to each mother’s son of us 
A mother’s songs are dear.” 


Then sweetly sang the strong, clear voice, 
Amid unwonted calm: 

“* Am a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb?” 


The trees hushed all their whispering leaves, 
The very stream was stilled ; 

And hearts that never throbbed with fear, 
With tender memories filled. 


Ended the song, the singer said, 
As to his feet he rose, 
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“ Thanks to you all; good-night, my friends, 
God grant us sweet repose.” 


Out spoke the captain, “Sing one more.” 
The soldier bent his head, 

Then smiling, as he glanced around, 
“You'll join with me,’’ he said, 


“In singing this familiar air, 
Sweet as a bugle call: 

* All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall.’ ” 


Wondrous the spell the old tune wrought, 
As on and on he sang; 

Man after man “ fell into line,” 
And loud their voices rang. 


The night winds bore the grand refrain 
Above the tree-tops tall ; 

The “ everlasting hills ” called back, 
Ia answer, “ Lord of all.” 


The songs are done, the camp is still, 
Naught but the stream is heard; 

But ah! the depths of every soul 
By those old hymns was stirred. 


And up from many a bearded lip 
Rises in murmurs low 

The prayer the mother taught the boy 

At home long years ago. 
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“ON LAND AND SEA.” 


MAGAZINE for January 
will contain the first part of the new 
story by William H. Thomes, entitled “ On 
Land and Sea, or California tn 1843, 44, 


and’4s.” The first and second parts are 
devoted to the passage of the ship to Cali- 
fornia, and give an account of the pleasures 
and hardships of a sailor’s life, while the 
rest of the narrative is reserved for the coast 
of California, cruising up and down the 
shore, while collecting hides, and mixing 
and trading with the Mexican people. This 
portion will be found very entertaining, and 
the description of California as it existed at 
the time quite accurate. Some of the men 
who were encountered in the country will 
be remembered, — among them, Thomas O. 
Larkin, of Monterey; Captain Cooper, his 
half brother; Heory Mellis; Fred Teske- 
macker; Captain Graham, of Santa Cruz; 
General M. G. Vallejo; Pio Pico; General 
Castro; Don Juan Bandini; Don Noriego 
and family, of Santa Barbara; Captain Fos- 


ter, of San Pedro; Messrs. Temple and 
Spear, of Pueblo Los Angeles; Captain 
Fitch, of San Diego; and many others. 

The cut that accompanies this is a sample 
of those that will appear in “ On Land and 
Sea.” This engraving represents a night 
scene in the steerage of the ship Admit- 
tance on the passage out. Some of the 
boys, led by a French lad named Lewey, are 
endeavoring to frighten the “doctor,” or 
colored cook, so that he will no longer dis- 
turb them by his attacks of nightmare and 
terrible snoring. It looks as though they 
might be successful in their mischievous 
pranks, from the appearan¢e of the negro. 
Lewey was an important lad on board, and 
rarely failed to lead the strange pranks the 
boys were constantly engaged in. 

We hope that all who have visited Cali- 
fornia, lived there, or read about the coun- 
try, will subscribe for or buy BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE for the ensuing year, as it will 
be worth reading, 
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THE ANGEL 


SEE but bare and withered stalks 
Where once my fairest flowers grew ; 

But at my side an angel walks, 

Patient and true. 


And when the shadows darkly rise, 
And I grow restive at my fate, 

She lifts to me her pensive eyes, 

And whispers, “‘ Wait.” 


“ Patience,” she says, “O doubting one! 
God's mercies never come too late. 

Can you not say, ‘Thy will be done’? 

Trust Him, and wait.” 


Onto, AucusT, 1883. 


BY E, N. E. 


OF PATIENCE. 


She gently wipes my falling tears, 
And speaks of better days to be, 
And all these weary months and years 

Keeps pace with me. 


She has no power to dispel 
The clouds that gather o’er my way; 

But she can prophecy full weil 

A brighter day, 


And help me bear my present pain, 
For oft she lifts her sweet, sad eyes, 
And says, “ Thou shalt not find in vain 
The sacrifice ” 


LACK silk is to be one of the favorite 

forms of dress material the present au- 
tumn and winter, and pinkings and ruchings 
are employed largely upon it. Black glacé 
too, of late years relegated, with very few 
exceptions, to well-to-do servants’ ward- 
robes, is to be brought forward, and is to 
hold its place beside the dull and corded 
silks. 

The shot silks are already revived in full 
splendor, and outrival their glories of any 
former period. The most delicate shades 
of color in one material glow and change 
like the opal. The sheen of the pigeon’s 
breast and of the peacock’s tail is imitated 
in silk, as ave also the hues of the rainbow. 
Various shades of brown and red are cross- 
ed with gold, and produce rich and harmo- 

.nious reflections. The shot silk, with its 
chameleon-like changes of color, is used as 
yet principally for underskirts. The jupe is 
often covered with narrow pinked flounces 


PARIS FALL FASHIONS. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


and ruches, and forms a most suitable 
groundwork for lace and muslin draperies. 
Over it may be worn, with most pleasing e& 
fect, the tunic or polonaise of light summer 
material, say of crape, cachemire, mousseline 
de laine, or silk batiste. In this case, the 
over draperies are generally ornamented 
with bows, loops on rosettes of dark velvet, 
and sometimes are accompanied with a 
dark-velvet corsage of the same shade as 
the trimming; the colors the most often 
chosen being ruby, claret, brown, and dark 
blue. Dresses of cardinal and poppy red 
are to be seen at such places as Dieppe, 
Trouville, and Deauville. When worn by 
the young and graceful, they form effective 
spots of color amid the surroundings of 
seaside and country life, and are generally 
relieved by bands of lace or embroidery of 
arather solid kind. Ficelle lace is some- 
times employed for the purpose. We must 


or ruches, sometimes with alternate flounces 


not forget to mention the twine lace which 
is being so much used for decorations of 
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costume, or the wide bands of crimson and 
blue satin, stamped with Eastern designs, 
which prettily trim so many autumn gowns. 
The effeet of this last style of trimming, 
however, is considerably heightened by the 
patterns being brought out in relief against 
their dark backgrounds by gold braid or 
embroidery. 

Ecru continues to be worn as much as 
ever, either as sole color of the gown, or 
with combinations of red or brown. 

Among blues we note a difference. The 
“hussar” blue is giving way to the marine. 
In fact, nautical colors and nautical styles 
of costume are very much to the front at 
this moment. Young ladies delight to dis- 
port upon the beach or to climb up rocks 
clad in entire navy suits. If the gown is of 
white serge, dark-blue braid is its trimming ; 
but, if of blue serge, it is trimmed with gold 
or silver braid. The round hat, and the 
open, turned-down collar, go to make the 
navy suit complete, which does not, how- 
ever, at seaside places eclipse the “ Jersey” 
bodice. That, too, is in dark blue, and is 
ornamented profusely with goid and silver 
braid. 

Traveling costumes show great variety, 
together with much that is pleasing and ele- 
gant. The times are past when ladies 
thought their worst clothes were good 
enough for a steamboat or a railway car. 
Now, instead of disguising their fair forms 


in a water-proof before starting on 4 jour- 
ney, they show them to the best advantage 
by wearing a smart redingote or the fash- 
ionable pelisse. Or perhaps they allow the 
traveling dress to display its attractions un- 
aided by outer garment, if we except a small 
pélérine that just covers the shoulders, 
The traveling dress is now no inconsidera- _ 
ble part of a lady’s wardrobe, and is some- 
times so fancifully and cleverly arranged, 
that, with a little modification, the wearer 
may sit down to the fable d’héte half an 
hour after her arrival at the hotel, and feel 
as if she were in suitable dinner toilette. 
The traveling costume is generally of a soft 
woollen stuff, and often is mixed with a 
richer material of a darker shade. Velvet- 
eens in brown and claret are being much 
used for this purpose, and are very suitable 
for the corsage and scarf draperies. The 
chanoinesse gowa attracts by ics air of nov- 
elty and simplicity, but is not likely to be 
adopted generally. While aiming at style 
and effect, it emulates a certain nun-like ap- 
pearance. The skirt drapery, void of pa- 
niers, frills, or flounces, falls into simple 
folds @ /a religieuse, as only woollen mate- 
rials can. Upon one silk panneau, at the 
side, is designed the form of a Maltese 
cross, and a similar cross is upon the front 
of the corsage, which is made after the “de 
Vigean” pattern. A small pélérine, edged 
with rich lace, goes with this. 


F form alone was the reason for which it 
is detested, we could not indeed sympa- 
thize with the unlucky insect; but when to 
our knowledge of its figure we add its gen- 
eral character, its blood-thirsty rapacity, its 
surprising cunning, and agility, we come to 
consider it as a sort of Bengal tiger among 
insects; as one who lives merely to delight 
on sucking the blood of its prey. Such is 
the general report which most naturalists 
_ have given of the character of the spider, 


THE DESPISED SPIDER. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


but I think it hardly fair that something 
should not be said in its favor; its amazing 
skill in the construction of its web, the 
smallest one ever seen is composed of over 
four thousand strands, its perseverance,which 
compels it to reconstruct or repair it. when . 
it is in any way damaged ; its tender solici- 
tude for its young, —all claim some of the 
sympathy which we are more apt to bestow 
on its more beautiful but less deserving 
comrades in the insect world. 
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The spider has two divisions in its body ; 
this is its peculiar formation, no other known 
insect being made in like mauner. The 
forepart, which contains the head and breast 
and to which the legs are joined, is separat- 
ed from the hinder part, or abdomen, by a 
slender thread, but which is, however, the 
means of communication between the parts. 
The forepart and the legs are covered with 
a thick shell, which serves for an armor. 
The hinder part is covered with a supple 
skin, beset all over with hair. They have 
usually eight eyes, though some have six, 

laced all round their head. Like all other 
insects their eyes are immovable, and 
they want eyelids; but instead of this, their 
eyes are covered with a _ transparent 
horny substance, beautifully adapted to the 
wants of its possessor. As the spider has 
neither the wings nor speed of some other 
insects, it depends for its maintenance 
more on watchful diligence than strength, 
and its eyesare so disposed as to enable 
it at any time to see what is going on around. 
On the forepart of the head they have two 
pincers toothed like a saw, with strong 
claws on each ; near the point of each claw 
is a little hole through which their poison is 
emitted, this is the most effectual bp 
the insect has against its enemies. They 
can open or close their pincers at pleasure, 
and when not in use they lie folded one over 
the other. Their legs are all pointed, like 
a lobster’s, and like them, also, they have the 
power of renovation; for if one is torn off 
many days does not elapse before a mém- 
ber has supplied its place. At the end of 
each 'eg are three spurs, one of which is 
used especially in making its web, while the 
other two are used in walking, they being SO 
sharp and hard, that the spider finds no dif- 
ficulty in walking up the side of a room or 
on the ceiling. Many kinds of spiders have 
two arms, one on each side of the head, for 
holding and turning their prey. 

Thus the spider is equipped, all its arms 
and accoutrements are ready; the next 
ques‘ on is, how is it to obtain its food? It 
consiructs a web, the materials for which it 
has »\thin itself. If you should catch a 
spider and examine it carefully, you would 
see ©{ the extremity of its abdomen four or 
six | ‘le protuberances or spinners, each of 
whic! has within it a multitude of tubes, so 
wonderfully fine, that a celebrated naturalist 
affirmed that he found a thousand in a space 
no lorger than the puinted end of a pin. 
How wonderful it seems that such a little, 
insiy nificant looking creature as the spider 
should be so ingeniously made and its wants 


so well provided for by the great Author of 
all good, yet it is not very wonderful when 
compared with many other things which are 
every day discovered in the boundless ex- 
panse of nature. We see, then, that from 
each of these spinners a thread proceeds, 
composed of a thousand strands ; at abont 
a quarter of an inch from the spider, the 
threads unite, making not a single strand, 
but a cable of at least four thousand ropes. 
If you wish to verify this statement, take a 
spider and gently press it between two leaves 
and you will see the four threads, and if you 
can obtain a microscope of sufficient power, 
you may extend your researches indefinite- 
y- The insect has the power of closing the 
orifices of the spinners, and by this means 
is enabled to arrest its descent while falling, 
causing it even to remain suspended in the 
air. 

In the West Indies, a large and formida- 
ble kind of trap-door spider, froia which a 
European would be inclined to start back in 
horror, is made quite a pet by the islanders; 
indeed they respect it as a sacred animal, 
by no means to be hurt or disturbed, be- 
cause it delivers them from the cockroaches 
which would otherwise overrun their houses. 
Those who have none of these spiders in 
their houses, take good care to buy some, 
and bring them home; for they count them 
as useful as we do a good cat in a house 
that is infested with mice. 

The spontaneous though casual journeys 
of certain spiders and other animals, as, for 
instance, those of the almost invisible gossa- 
mer of Europe, floating in the air on asilver 
thread, is very remarkable. They were a 
marvel in former days, and Chaucer even 
speaks of them inverse. The tiny aeronauts 
may ve seen on almost any fine day in au- 
tumn, spinning a wondrously fine thread, 
without fastening it, and then letting it waft 
about until it is strong enough to carry them. 
All of a sudden they shoot out their web and 
mount aloft, even when no air is stirring. 
And on these slender threads they travel, 
we know not how far, for Darwin found, 
three hundred miles from shore, thousands 
of these little red sailors of the air, each on 
its own line, fall down upon his vessel. 
Various and curious have been the surmises 
as to the precise nature of tneir mysterious 
power of floating in the air. As they are 
mostly observed on misty days, when a 
heavy dew falls, it has been thought that 
their filmy thread might get entangled in 
the rising dew, and by its brisk evaporation 
be enabled to rise even with the additional 
weight of the spider. 
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7O MY BIRD, BRIGNOLI. 
BY M. A. BLACKMAR. 


ING, Brignoli, sing ! 
Through a sweet old canzonet run! 
For the clime is chill, and the day is dun. 


Sing, Brignoli, sing! 
An olden aria airily trill! 
For the day is dun, and the clime is chill. 


Sing, Brignoli, sing! 
Live songs upon the dead air pour, 
For melancholy evermore 
_ The green waves weep on Huron’s shore, 


Sing, Brignoli, sing! 
Through far crescendoes lightly sweep ; 
For if we wake, or if we weep, 
On Huron’s shore the green waves weep. 


Sing, Brignoli, sing! 
Through merry rondeaus gayly wheel ; 
For ‘cross yon level flies the teal, 
And in our room gray shadows steal. 


Sing, Brignoli, sing! 
Falls apace the solemn night, 
When pallid moonbeams come to write 
Across the floor 
Their Lune-land lore, 
With ghostly fingers still and white. 


Sing, Brignoli, sing ! 
High and clear and sweet and strong, 
Oh, take me back on a tide of song 
To that softer clime I “ve yearned for long, 


Bear, bear me away from these landscapes cold! 
Too sombre their beauty, and stern, 
Too lonely the ground-pines’ trail through the wold, 
Too wild the dark dells of the fern. 
I would wander once more in gardens old, 
Where Day reclines on couches of bloom, 
Swooning at last in rose-perfume, 
And the angels of Night from their vials turn — 
Where the scattered flowers of the quince-shrubs burn — 
Cool dews on the flaming mould. 


Sing, Brignoli, sing! 
One ecstatic glorious strain 
Carried me hence on the wild refrain. 
I would loiter once more where violets stoop 
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Low to the earth with their own sweet freight, 
And the jessamine clings, with odorous hands, 
High o'er the arbor gate. 
I would again, as of yore, go forth 
Into the Southern mid March night 
Into the nameless sweetness of earth 
What time the magnolia-trees give birth 
To their moon-faced children balm-breathed and white. 


Sing, Brignoli, sing! 

Why voiceless all day long? 
Why heavy now that yellow wing, 
Erstwhile so light and strong? 

Why frozen in thy golden throat 


The silver springs of song? 
Perchance, Brignoli, thou dost pine 


For shores o'er the Eastern sea 
- More distant far than home of mine, 
E’en the land of thy ancestry, 
Where row thy blithesome kindred cleave 
The ambrosia! atmosphere, 
And in the myrtle branches weave 
Song-idyls sweet and clear. 


So, bird, no more from thee I hold 
My own heart's wild desire: 
Speed, speed away, on winglet bold, 
Toward those isles of rose and gold, 
Which the summer dawns infald © 
In their amber fire. 
Sing, Brignoli, sing! 
Sing, and speed away! 


Rarips, Micistoan. 


A STRANGE FAMILY HISTORY. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


OMEWHAT less than one hundred 
years ago, a large schooner, laden with 
oranyes, from Spain, and bound for Liver- 
pool, was driven by stress of weather into 
the Solway Firth, and after beating about for 
some time, ran at last into the small port of 
Workington, on the Cumberland coast. 
For several previous days some of the crew 
had felt themselves strangely “ out of sorts,” 
as they termed it; were depressed and 
languid, and greatly inclined to sleep; but 
the excitement of the storm and the instinct 
of self-preservation had kept them to their 
duties oa deck. No sooner, however, had 


the vessel been safely moored in the harbor, 
than a re-action set in; the disease which 
had worked within them proclaimed its pow- 
er, and three of them betook themselves to 
their hammocks more dead than alive. The 
working-power of the ship being thus re- 
duced and the storm continuing, the master 
determined to discharge and sell kis cargo 
on the spot. This was done. But his men 
did not recover; he too was seized with the 
same disease ; and before many days were 

t most of them were in the grave. Ere 
ong several of the inhabitants of the village 
were similarly affected, and some died ; by 
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and by others were smitten down; and in 
less than three weeks after the arrival of the 
schooner it became evident that a fatal fever 
or plague had broken out amongst the in- 
habitants of the village. 

The authorities of the township took 
alarm; and under the guidance of Squire 
Curwen of Workington Hall, all likely 
measures were taken to arrest or mitigate 
the fatal malady. Among other arrange- 
ments, a band of men was formed whose 
duties were to wait upon the sick, to visit 
such houses as were reported or supposed 
to contain victims of the malady, and to car- 
ry the dead to their ijast home. 

Among the first whe fell under this visita- 
tion was aman named John Pearson, who, 
with his wife and a daughter, lived in a cot- 
tage in the outskirts of the village. He was 
employed as a laborer in an iron foundry 
close by. For some weeks his widow and 
child escaped the contagion; but ere long 
it was observed that their cottage window 
was not opened; and a passer-by, stopping 
to look at the house, thought he heard a tee- 
ble moan as from a young girl. He at once 
made known his fears to the proper parties, 
who sent two of the “ plague band” to ex- 
amine the case. On entering the abode it 
was seen that poor Mrs. Pearson was a 
corpse ; and her little girl, about ten years 
old, was lying on her bosom, dreadfuliy ill, 
but able tocry, “ Mammy, mammy!” The 
poor child was removed to the fever hospi- 
tal, and the mother to where her husband 
had been recently taken. How long the 
plague continued to ravage the village, I am 
not able to say; but as it is about the Pear- 
son family, and not about the plague, I am 
going to write, such information may be dis- 
pensed with, 

The child, Isabella Pearson, did not die, 
she conquered the foe, and was left to pass 
through a more eventful life than that which 
generally falls to the lot of a poor girl. Al- 
though an orphan, she was not without 
friends; an only and elder sister was with 
relatives in Dublin, and Ler father’s friends 
were well-to-do farmers in Westmoreland. 
Nor was she without powerful interest in 
the village of her birth: Lady Curwen, of 
the Hall, paid her marked attention, as she 
had done her mother, because that mother 
was of noble descent, as I shall now proceed 
to show. 

Isabella Pearson(mother of the child we 
have just spoken of),whose maiden name was 
Day, was a daughter of the Hon. Elkanah 
Day. and of his wife, Lady Letitia, daughter 
of the Earl of Annesley. How she came 
to marry fohn Pearson forms one of the 
many chapters in human history which come 
under the head of Romance in Real Life, of 
Scandai in High Life, in the literatue of 
the day. Isabella’s parents were among 


those parents who believe they are at liberty 
to dispose of their daughters in marriage 
just as they think fit, even when the man to 
whom the girl is to be given is an object of 
detestation toher. Heedless of their daugh- 
ter’s feelings in regard to the matter, they 
had bargained with a man of their acquaint- 
ance to whom they resolved that Isabella 
should give her hand,— be her heart ever 
so unwilling. The person in question was 
a distant relative of their noble house, had a 
considerable amount of property in Ireland, 
and was regarded, by the scheming mother 
especially, as a most desirable match for her 
daughter. But what if the young lady her- 
self should be of a contrary opinion? In 
the instance before us the reader will be 
enabled to see. 

Captain Bernard O’Neil, the bridegroom 
elect, was nearly twice the age of Isabella 
Day; and although not an ill-looking man, 
was yet one whom no virtuous or noble- 
minded girl could look upon with respect, 
for he was known to be addicted to the vice 
of gambling, to be able to consume daily an 
enormous quantity of wine, and to be the 
slave of all sorts of debauchery. So habitu- 
al had O’Neil become to these degrading 
vices that no sensible girl could hope to re- 
claim and reform him. The gratification of 
propensities had been spread over so long a 
time that his entailed estate had become 
heavily burdened with debt, whilst his cred- 
itors, even his dependents, were clamorous 
for the money which he owed them. 

Such being the man to whom the Honora- 
ble Elkanak Day and his noble wife had 
agreed to give their daughter, can it be 
wondered at that that daughter should not 
only be indisposed to comply with thelr 
wish, but should also be so disgusted and 
indignant at its expression as to give way 
to her feelings in words and acts which in 
themselves are incapable of justification? 
One day the captain had called at the house 
by appointment to arrange for the marriage, 
being anxious to have it performed, that he 
might be helped out of a pressing embarrass- 
ment through the portion which he knew 
would be given to his bride. Isabella had 
been present at the interview. Her father 
and mother knew full well that she was far 
from being pleased with the match, but of 
this they took little heed, believing that once 
married, their daughter would reconcile her- 
self to her lot, even if she did not derive 
much felicity from the union. ‘The girl her- 
self knew that no language of hers, whether 
of anger, sorrow, or entreaty, would avail, 
especially with her mother, who was one of 
the most hot-headed and stubborn of 
women; so from the first her mind was 
made up rather to circumvent than to oppose 
them ; to cheat them in the game they were 
playing, if she could not by hhioglay win the 
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right to give herself where she could love 
and be ioved. 

. On the occasion referred to, it had been 
arranged that the marriage should take place 
in a fortnight; and when she was urged to 
make the necessary arrangements, instead 
of yielding a hearty compliance, as io 
sildlepens case she would naturaliy have 
done, she gave a feeble assent and left the 
room. No sooner had she put the door be- 
tween herself and the other parties, than the 
emotions which she had managed to keep 
under while in their presence began to rage 
within her, and with the hope of fiading 
sympathy below-stairs which was denied her 
in her proper domain, she sougbt the com- 
pany of the maids. Wrath is seldom dis- 
creet, and grief at times is not over-nice in 
selecting those before whom it vents itself. 
So without waiting to consider the rank of 
those wh se compsny she had sought, or 
taking into consideration the consequences 
which might ensue on making known to 
them the circumstances in which she was 
involved, she gave expression to the feel- 
iags which were agitating her at that mo- 
ment by exclaiming “So Il am to be mar- 
ried in a fortnight,am I? And to that horri- 
ble O’Neil? Never, my honorable father ; 
never, my lady mother! Never, no never! 
By God’s aid, sever / Rather than do so, I 
will marry the first man who can be found 


willing totake me, and go with him to the 


ends of the earth!” Saying which, she fled 
from the kitchen into the garden at the rear 
end of the house, and in the summer-house 
found relief in a flood of tears. All this oc- 
curred in Dublin, 

Now the cook was one of those who heard 
the poor girl utter these passionate words, 
She was an old and esteemed servant of the 
family, and as such had more liberty and 
could use more freedom than servants in 

neral. She had been in the family when 

sabella, twenty years before, was born, had 
been her nurse, and was therefore greatly 
attached to her; and she felt more keenly 
the tate which the poor girl dreaded, than 
any others who were present. Indeed so 
afflicted was she on her account, that she 
sought her in the summer-house, and poured 
into her ear all the soothing and encourag- 
ing words she could think of. The girl’s 
rage had abated, but she was in a condition 
of affliction and misery which was weiy piti- 
able to behold. She was, however, still de- 
termined not to link her life to one whom 
she utterly detested, and besought her old 
and devoted nurse to aid her in seeking in 
flight what she could not otherwise avoid, 
Whether the cook promised to do so, or 
what exact reply she made, | am not able to 
telate; but that very nizht an event took 
logs which decided her fate, and gave to 

after-life its direction and character, 


The cook was a native of Westmoreland, had 
been brought up in the neighborhood of 
Farmer Pearson, whose son John was at 
that time a private in the Royal Guards 
stationed in Dublin. He and the cook were 
therefore old acquaintances, and when Jobn 
had an hour to spare, he often spent it in 
her company. That very night he happened 
to pay her a visit. In course of conversa- 
tion she told him about her grief arising out 
of the trouble of her young mistress, and 
added thercto the wild expression to which 
she had that day given utterance. This was 
done by the simple minded woman witl.out 
the least design eicher of aiding or injuring 
the young lady, nor had she at that moment 
the slenderest suspicion that her act would 
have any practical effect on the young sol- 
dier. But it was otherwise. He knew the 
girl by sight, and she knew him. Though 
they had not exchanged a word, nor been 
for even a noment in each other’s company, 
yet they had on several occasions seen each. 
other when he had been visiting his friend 
the cook. He was a fine, open-hearted, gen- 
erous fellow, in the heyday of youth, fear- 
less and brave. All his sympathies were 
aroused and drawn to the side of the suffer- 
ing girl; and believing that he would be do- 
ing atruly manly act in rescuing her from 
what he regarded as worse than a thousand 
deaths, he told the cook that he was willing 
to go with her to the ends of the earth, 
should she be willing to trust herself to his 
care and fidelity; and he got his friend to 
promise that she would make his readiness 
known to her young mistress. Though the 
promise was made, it is but fair to say that 
in giving it the cook had not the smallest idea 
that the poor girl would do aught else than 
laugh at the proposal as a good joke. But 
herein she was deceived. Isabella Da 
caught at the offer of John Pearson the Life 
Guardsman, with an eagerness beyond de- 
scription ; she begged of the cook to arrange 
a meeting ; it was done; and the result was 
an elopement and a clandestine marriage, 
The day which ended the residence of 
Miss Day with ber parents, ended her life 
of luxury and ease. They renounced her 
forever. Her name was erased from the 
family register, and she was as completely 
severed from those she had left behind as 
if she had been buried in the family vault. 
The rage of ber mother was fearful for a 
time; but Isabella was beyond its reach, 
and happy. Her husband was a fine look- 
ing young fellow, tall, weil-made, and hand- 
some in feature and inform. He was also 
kind and gentle toward her; and whatever 
discrepancy existed between them before 
marriage, none was allowed to exist after- 
ward ; for although he could not rise to her 
standard of refinement and elegance, nor 
give her the means of gratifying those tastes 
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which her breeding and habits had fostered 
within her, yet they both had sense enough 
to know how to adapt themselves to each 
other; so their life, if not a luxurious one, 
was one of resignation and contentment. 
She followed him to those places to which 
his regiment was occasionally ordered; and 
when he was invalided and discharged from 
the army, she retired with him to his native 
village of Burton-in-Kendal, and thence to 
Workington, where he found emyloyment in 
the foundry at Beerpot. Two children were 
born to them, both girls; the elder of whom, 
as J have said, was on ¢ visit to her relatives 
in Dublin ; while the other daughter, Isa- 
bella, narrowly escaped death from the 
plague, at the time of her mother’s decease, 
as I havenarrated. I now resume my story 
at the time when she was left an orphan. 

Lady Curwen, as has been intimated, un- 
dertook the neces and to her the pleas- 
ant task of befriending the desolate girl. 
She had been kind to her mother; indeed 
she thought it an honor rather than other. 
wise to be on friendly terms with her. She 
was a frequent visitor at the Hall, where 
she was received rather as a friend and 
equal than as a poor woman; for although 
she was in straitened circumstances, she 
was free from that cringing dependence 
which poverty is calculated to engender in 
those who are reared therein. 

Her paternal relatives in Westmoreland 
also interested themselves in the orphan; so 
the bereaved child knew neither want nor 
scant. In awhile she went to her uncle’s 
homestead in Burton, where for a year or 
two she resided and throve amain. But the 
sea and its surroundings had many more 
charms for an ardent girl than the more 
sober associations of an inland life; she 
would rather scamper among the rocks and 
sea-weed of her native shore, than ramble 
among the heather of her moorland home ; 
and so, as time passed on, she began to 

earn after the earlier associations of her 
ife. And inheriting the recklessness and 
determination of her parents, she, onmindful 
of obligation and self-interest, carried out a 
long-cherished project: she ran away! 
While her uncle and his family were at 
church one Sunday morning, she went to 
the stable, and taking thence a cart-horse 
with which she had become familiar, she got 
astride upon his back, and bidding adieu to 
the farm and all its belongings, she set off 
to the place of her birth, which she reached 
safe and sound, but not without having at- 
tracted considerable attention on the way. 
Taking the horse to the inn, at which her 
uncle happened to be known, and requesting 
that it might be cared for until it was called 
for, she bent her steps to the well-remem- 
bered homes of her old neighbors, by whom 


she was cordially received. 


She was at this time a fine, blooming girl 
of twelve or thirteen years of age, tall, state- 
ly, handsome, with a natural aristocratic 
bearing, but remarkably unsophisticated and 
simple. Her return soon reached the ears 
of her late mother’s friend, Lady Curwen, 

whose influence she soon secured the 


b 
pice of housemaid; in which position I 


shail leave her while I recount a fragment 
of the history of her elder sister Letitia. 

I have said that her family renounced for- 
ever their runaway relative. But in course 
of time an elder sister of the offender, who 
was married to a gentleman named Weeks, 
and living in London, relented of her ani- 
mosity by occasionally corresponding with 
her, and sending her now and again what 
enabled her to keep a few marks of her form- 
er life about her. The children, however, 
were not visited with the same hostility as 
was their mother; they were inquired about, 
and, through a cousin who was known to 
them as Councillor Lennon, an occasional 
letter of recognition was sent them. This 
courtesy led to Letitia being sent for to 
Dublin, where she resided under the care 
of Lord Annesley for afew years. But 
what is bred in the bone is certain sooner 
or later to make itself visible; it was so in 
the case of Letitia: a disposition for frolic 
and adventure was in her; she found it diffi- 
cult to conform to the rules of life which 
now held her in, and in spite of all restraint 
and watchfulness, she went into forbidden 
paths, and became at last a self-made out- 
cast from her high-bred friends. The way 
was this: Fallingin with the steward of an 
American ship lying in one of the docks, 
and taken with his charms as he with hers, 
she agreed to a marriage and a flight with 
him like those of her mother. The chief 
difficulty which presented itself was how to 

et to America with her intended husband; 

t where there is a will there is mostly 
a way; both existed in this case and proved 
successful. She adopted male attire, ap- 

lied for and obtained a position which had 
come open on board her husband’s ship, 
that of assistant steward or cook, in which 
capacity she served in company with her hus- 
band during the voyage to Charleston. 
There she arrived in safety; her husband 
left off going to sea ; and the last time her 
sister Isabella heard of her, she was the mis- 
tress of a large and flourishing inn in the 
above city. 

Some time after Letitia’s abscondment, 
Lord Annesley, yielding to Lady Curwen’s 
entreaty, and perhaps to the voice of his own 
conscience as well, sent for Isabella, promis- 
ing to give her the education and position of 
a lady, provided she would in all things con- 
form to his wishes. The offer was a good 
and kind one, and presented temptation 
sufficient to induce an enthusiatic girl to 
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yield thereto a ready compliance. The only 
means which Cumbrians had of reaching 
Ireland at that time was by the coal-vessels 
which regularly sailed from Workington to 
Dublin. In one Isabella Pearson set sail 
with visions of grandeur and greatness be- 
foreher. But the wind and the waves had 
well-nigh extinguished the lamp of ho 
which was burning so bright within her, for 
she had not been long on her voyage before 
'a terrific storm broke upon the deeply laden 
brig ; it was impossible to make progress ; 
it was hazardous to put back, for Redness 
Point, where many a noble ship had been 
wrecked and many a precious life lost, stood 
threateningly behind them. At last, how- 
ever, the master of the brig made for the 
Scotch coast, and happily succeeded in gain- 
ing the port of Kirkcudbright. Here our 
heroine remained with the vessel nearly a 
week, when, the weather permitting, the voy- 
age was again attempted, and without furth- 
er mishap accomplished. 

Isabella Pearson was received into the 
mansion of her noble relative with becom- 
ing friendliness. I have heard her, in her 
old age, describe his lordship as being a 
fine-looking, venerable man, with a head 
white through age, an eye beaming with 
kindness, and a heart brimful of love. He 
had had the misfortune to lose a leg, and 
like many of his lowlier brethren, had to be 
content with a wooden one. With him she 
spent a few happy months; and at length 
became as familiar with the ways of those 
in high ranks as those of her own class. I 
cannot say how long this new life lasted; 
but it is certain that as time passed she be- 

to feel her lot irksome, and to long for 
fhe less elegant, but to her more pleasurable 
life she had Spcoye led. The fact is, 
that, as in the case of her sister and her 
mother, Cupid, small and childlike though 
he seems, was far more powerful than wealth 
and fashion, and all other attractions of aris- 
tocratic life. While living as a domestic 
servant in Cumberland, she had fallen in 
with a young sailor, who had run away with 
her heart. When she set sail for Dublin, 
she had a hope that nothing would happen 
to prevent herfrom yielding to her wishes 
to become his wife: but she had not beer 
long her relative’s guest before she was 
forced to come to another conclusion; for 
she saw plainly that her worthy kinsman had 
set his heart upon fitting her to become 
something better than a common sailor’s 
wife. A lady had been engaged as her zov- 
erness and a time fixed for her arrival; but 
before the time came the inbred spirit of 
freedom had again asserted itself, and Isa- 
bella had bidden adieu- forever to Lord An- 
nesley and all the good things which his 
kindness had gathered around her! A col- 
lier brig took her back to her native village, 


and soon after she became the wife of John 
Ruddock, able seaman. 

No one can justify, though all may exten- 
uate, the conduct of Isabella Pearson; nor 
can any one be pronounced harsh and unfeel- 
ing who pee say that the suffering that 
might fall to her lot in after-life was the re- 
sult of her recklessness and folly. On the 
other hand, it may be pleaded that her heart 
was her own to give to whom she pleased; 
and as it had been sought for and gained by 
the young sailor, her happiness could only 
be secured by living with him; therefore 
she did right in preferring his lot to the 
wishes of her sible uncle. Be this as it 
4 she grievously erred in quitting him in 
so heartless a way after the tender care she 
had received at his hands. And this she 
afterward acknowledged. After her mar- 
riage, her husband left the sea, and taking 
his young wife with him to Durham, he there 
found employment as a sail-maker, in which 
work he was proficient. A letter, professing 
repentance, was written to the uncle; but 
before it was posted the death of Lord An- 
nesley was announced ; which event put an 
end forever to all hope for help or favor in 
that quarter. Soon after, a press-gang laid 
relentless hands upon t Ruddock, and 
dragged him on board a ship of war; so 
once more our heroine was forced to seek 
her living in domestic servitude. But here- 
in she was not able long to abide, for the 
birth of a daughter made such life for a 
while impractical. Sad as was her iot, it 
soon became worse ; for her poor husband 
was killed in an engagement off the coast 
of Spain, and with many other brave hearts 
found an early grave in the ocean’s bed. 

Isabella was now left with a young child 
to fight the world alone. Health and vigor, 
however, were her portion; and hearing 
that plenty of work could be obtained for 
women at Cleator near Whitehaven, she 
repaired thither, and found asettlement and 
a living While there, she was one day 
agreeably surprised by a visit from her kind 
friend Lady Curwen, who had driven from 
Workington Hall expressly to tell her that 
an advertisement applying for the heirs of 
John Pearson, who worked in Beerpot Foun- 
dry, had that week appeared in the columns 
of a London newspaper, and urged her to at- 
tend to it. But she was illiterate, was un 
used to business habits, and being alone 
and helpless, put off the matter day by day, 
until at last she gave it up altogether. 
What might have come out of this is of 
course unknown to the writer; but Isabetla 
herself believed —I do not know why — 
that her aunt, Mrs. Weeks, had died, and 
had bequeathed to her sister’s children a 
considerable sum of money. 

Time passed on, and her child grew, de- 
veloping among other things a love of mis- 
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chief ; for one day, while her mother was at 
the mill where she wrought, she got to the 
box in which were kept her mother’s cher- 
ished family papers and letters, and amused 
herself by setting them ablaze one i one at 
alighted candle got for the purpose! Thus 
in one half-hour, every document necessary 
to prove her mother’s pedigree was de- 
stroyed, and with it every hope of 
ever bettering her position was thrown to 
the winds; so that, when some years after- 
ward Lady Curwen sent a messenger to tell 
her that advertisement I have named had 
once more appeared in the public prints, 
she paid no attention to the information, sat- 
isfying herself simply with an expression of 
thanks to her kind benefactor ! 

She was, however, content with her lot. 
Her child was her chief comfort and joy, 
For her she toiled in the mill by day, and in 
her humble home at night; and as she 

w in stature and in beauty, the mother’s 
eart throbbed its gratitude and her eye 
beamed with admiration. But on one occa- 
sion she had nearly lost her. Playing one 
fine afternoon on the bank of the stream 
which drove the wheel belonging to the 
mill, her feet slipped, and she fell in. A 
man who happened to be a little in advance 
had his eye drawn to an object on the water, 
which he at first took to 2a a quantity of 
loose hair; but another glance revealed 


the head of a little girl beneath the surface 
of the rapid stream, He ran and was just 
in time to lay hold of the hair as its possess- 
or was falling over on to the wheel, An- 
other moment, and Jane Ruddock (the drown- 
ing gir would have been no more; in which 
case he who writes these fragments of a 
strange history would not have been in ex- 
istence,—for that little girl became his 
mother. 

I have little more to add. Isabe'la Pear- 
son, who as I have shown became Isabella 
Ruddock, wife of a common sailor, once 
more entered the matrimonial lists; but she 
neither improved her position, or increased 
her happiness by so doing. Indeed her life 
while her second busband lived was imbit- 
tered by his love of strong drink. But she 
survived him. She was a widow tne second 
time when she became familiar to my youth- 
ful eye. 

Many a merry hour have I spent in 
her company. Often have I heard her re- 
late the incidents which make up this story. 
She was a fine, tall, handsome woman while 
health remained with her; she had also a 
large womanly heart, a hot impetuous temp- 
er, and a remarkaole simplicity and honesty 
of character. She died in 1849, weighed 
down with years and infirmities; but she 
ended her eventful life in patience and 
peace. 


THE BANKS OF THE OHIO. 


BY ERMINIA C. STRAY. 


H, make me a grave in the wildwood. 
Where the bright, bright waters flow: 
°T will seem like the home of my childhood 
On the banks of the Ohio, 


Where in boyhood’s days I wandered, 
With happy childish bands, 

Ere this fever of unrest was on me 
For the gold of other lands. 


Oh, tell my loved darling, now waiting 
And watching and praying for me, 

That my love grew stronger and stronger 
Till I crossed the dark waves of the sea. 


And tell her I never forgot her 
While wandering here in the West: 


Seren, Onto, 1883. 


Whatever they tell her about me, 
I love her she dearest and best. 


Oh, tell her to watch near the waters, 
And dream of my grave in the West, 

And fancy the flowers she is weaving 
Will waft her sweet love to my breast. 


Then make me a grave in the wildwood, 
Where the golden waters flow: 

It will seem like the home of my childhood 
On the banks of the Ohio. 


So they made him a grave in the wildwood, 
Where the bright, bright waters flow, 
Far away from the home of his childhood, 

Far away from the Ohio, 


. 
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What became of the Reindeer. 


ogee: CLAUS had a way of bringing 
useful things to Derry Trimmer’s house. 
Derry usually found a pair of warm mittens, 
and a worsted mutiler, and perhaps a pair 
of new shoes, in his stocking un Christmas 
morning. The other children had oranges, 
nuts and candy, in their stockings, besice 
useful things; but Derry was getting to be 
a big boy, almost thirteen, and Santa Claus 
seemed to think he must have outgrown his 
sweet-tooth, 

As good and wise as Santa Claus is, he 
does seem to make mistakes, sometimes. 

The Trimmers were rather poor 
Derry’s father was a blacksmith, and he had 
a good mary children to support, and I sup- 
pose Santa Claus thought there might not 
always be new shoes and mittens and muf- 
flers enough to go round. But it is a little 
discouraging never to have anything but 
useful things, 

Derry did n’t care much about getting up 
to see what there was in his stocking; he 
felt so sure there would be a pair of the 
same kind of mittens, that he knew so well; 
they looked so much as if they were made 
of grandma’s old blue yarn, that Derry 
shrewdly suspected she and Santa Claus had 
put their heads together; and the same red 
and blue muffler that he had just worn out! 
It did seem as if that muffler was restored 
by magic every year. And a pair of stout 
shoes ; he did n’t want to be ungrateful, but 
he would like to tell Santa Claus, that a fel- 
low got awfully tired of one kind of shoes, 
and that it was a great pity that he always 
traded at Burke’s, the other store was so 
much better. It was rather queer that he 
always bought his presents in Cedarville, 
since he was sucha traveler. Derry would 
have liked something that came from the 


city. 

lie was just deciding that he would rather 
have another nap than to see the mittens 
and the muffler and the thick shoes, when 
he heard his brothers and sisters shouting, 
* Oh, look at Derry’s splendid present! How 
did Santa Claus know just exactly what he 
wanted? O Derry! come and see!” 

There never was all that outcry for mit- 
tens and thick shoes and mufflers, Derry 
knew that very well, for the Trimmers were 
a unit in their opinion of Santa Claus’ want 
of taste in that particular, and he slipped in- 
to his clothes in a trice, and rushed to the 


pe eg fireplace where the stockings 
were hung, 


WHAT BECAME OF THE REINDEER. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


His first glance filled him with disapoint- 
ment. There was a blue-yarn mitten hang- 
ing out at each side of the stocking, and the 
muffler trailing down to the floor. But an- 
other look showed him, leanirg against the 
mantelpiece, a sled! Such asled as never 
had been seen in Cedarville before. Derry 
understood sleds. He knew the moment 
he looked at that one that it would go. 
Long and slender, with runners that were 
lke slender rods of steel; not much orna- 
ment about it, — Derry scorned that as only 
fit fora girl’s sled, — but a plain coat of red 
paint, with narrow black lines, and the name 
Reindeer in black letters upon the side; if 
that sled was not a beauty, Derry would like 
to see one that was ! 

Somebody who knew something must 
have put that idea into Santa Claus’ head. 
Just the very thing he bad been longing for, 
too, for he had only a queer-looking little 
old sled, that he had made himself, that had 
no go in it to speak of, and that the boys 
called “ the cat’s cradle.” 

Each one of the children had something 
new and wonderful to show that Santa Claus 
had brought. Little Jonathan, who was five, 
actually bad a box out of which a mouse 
hopped into one’s face when one lifted the 
lid. Such useless and delightful presents 
as that had never been seen in the Trimmer 
household before. Somebody besides 
grandma had jogged his elbow. Derry 
thought of Uncle Peter. It didn’t seem 
exactly like him, but then who could it have 
been? Uncle Peter was their mother’s un- 
cle, who lived away off in a great city, 
and was rich and eccentric. He lived all 
alone and was very unsocial. It was said 
that he had once been open-hearted and 
genial, but a friend had deceived him, and 
destroyed his faith in humanity. Derry 
hoped that nothing would happen to him to 
destroy his faith in humanity, and make 
him such a crusty old curmudgeon as Un- 
cle Peter. He came to visit them at rare 
intervals, but he hardly said a civil word to 
anybody, and he never gave them anything, 
not even useful things. And he watched 
the children, continually, with his little, 
keen, black eyes, that seemed to look 
through and through and through one. 
Derry had his own private oppinion that 
Uncle Peter was a witch ; how else did he 
know all about the fight he had with Jimmy 
Bumstead because tormented little 
Perley Grout? Or how he went fishing and 
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did n’t get home in time for school? He 
was in his own home, miles and miles away, 
but when he came to Cedarville, six months 
afterward, he knew all about it. There was 
something queer about Uncle Peter. 

Derry knew something about him that 
nobody else in the family did; he once 
gave na Widow Crewe a barrel of flour, and 
Billy Orcutt a.jack-knife. Billy was a crip- 
ple and could not lift himself from his chair, 
and the Widow Crewe was very poor, but it 
did seem to Derry the very queerest thing 
he ever heard of for Uncle Peter to be giv- 
ing them presents. It wouldn’t have 
seemed much queerer, he thought, if the 
iron dragon on the town pump had betaken 
himself to distributing doughnuts and mo- 
lasses candy ! 

Uncle Peter discovered that he knew of 
his kind deeds and roughly ordered him not 
to tell anyone. And Derry had not dreamed 
of disobeying. He knew that Uncle Peter 
would find it out if he did, and crunch his 
bones, like the wicked giant in a fairy book. 

Kaowing of these deeds of Uncle Peter’s 
made him think it possible that he had ad- 
vised Sauta Claus to bring the sled and the 
toys, but he did not breathe his suspicions 
to anybody; he hardly dared to breathe at 
all lest Uncle Peter should find out that he 
had had the suspicions. 

The Reindeer was just what a sled ought 
to be, whoever sent it, and there was not a 
prouder boy than Derry in Cedarville. Of 
course there was n’t snow enough for coast- 
ing for almost a month ; and it seemed as if 
things always did happen like that to Derry. 
But at last, on one Monday, there came a 
heavy snow-storm, and by Wednesday after- 
noon Squirrel Hill was in a fine condition 
for coasting. 

Squirrel Hill was a famous place for coast- 
ing, and not only were all the boys in Cedar- 
ville there, on that Wednesday afternoon, 
but boys from the adjoining villages. 
There were all kinds of sleds, double-run- 
ners and single, pointers and cradles, home- 
made sleds guiltless of paint, and, in one or 
two cases, even guiltless of runners, and all 
sleds made in the highest style of art and 
resplendent with gay colors and gilding; 
but there was not one there that could beat 
the 

It distan them every time, an e 
found himself the hero of the hour. The 
Cedarville boys were all delighted because 
it could beat any sled that the Lincolnville 
boys had, for the Lincolnville boys were in- 
clined to put on airs and to plume themseles 
upon being superior in every way to Cedar- 
ville boys. 

Sydney Burrill, whose father was the rich- 
est man in Lincolnville, took Derry aside 
and offered him two dollars for his sled. 

“ Pooh ! you have to give about as much 


as that for a common sled,” said Derry, 
scornfully. 

“My cousin in Boston has got one that 
will beat it all hollow! But 1’ll give you 
two and a half for it.” 

“T should just like to see yonr cousin’s in- 
Boston! It must have a streak of chain- 
lightning hitched to it, if it can go taster 
than this !” said Derry with some warmth 
in his tone, 

“Ill give you three dollars for it, cash; 
_ it in my pocket,” said Sydney Bur- 

“When I want to sell it I'll let you 
know !” said Derry, walking off. Of course 
he was thinking that time would never come 
and so was Sydney Burrill. But one can 
never know what is going to happen next, 

Derry went oveg the fence into the field, 
where three or four boys had gone to try 
eoasting on the crust. 

The field was better than the road; there 
was a delightful “ jounce” about midway of 
the descent, that sent one flying, and almost 
took away one’s breath. The Reindeer 
was not contented to stop at the foot of the 
hill; it went half-way up another one. On 
the third trip the idea suddenly struck Der- 
ry that it would be a fine thing to turn his 
sled, just below the “ jounce,” and see if it 
would n’t go across the field, down a lon 
gentle slope, and across Rattling-Br 
bridge. There was not much of a descent 
until just before the bridge was reached, but 
the Reindeer received an impetus from the 
“jounce,” and he thought it might be done. 
And the Reindeer did it, while all the boys 
shouted. It wentacross the Rattling-Brook 
bridge, and away down into old Granny 
Nesmith’s dooryard. Granny Nesmith was 
a very queer aud cross old woman, who 
gathered roots and herbs and sold them for 
her living in the summer, and toid fortunes 
in the winter, to the few people who were 
footish to believe in her. She was very cross 
indeed ; if a boy went within sight or hear- 
ing of her house, she always came out to, 
the door and scolded him and shrieked to 
him to go away. In justice to Granny Nes- 
mith it must be said, that some very bad 
boys had been in the habit of playing tricks 
on her, and annoying her in various ways, 
so perhaps she was not so much to blame 
for regarding all boys with suspicion, 

She lived nearly a mile away from any . 
other habitation, and her house was a tum- © 
bled-down and comfortless little place. It 
looked yey dreary, on this day, for the snow 
was drifted high around it, and not a path 
was shoveled out. Derry expected that 
Granny Nesmith would appear in the door- 
way and order him off her premises, but 
Granny Nesmith was neither to be seen nor 
heard. There was no smoke from the 
chimney, no signs of life avout the place. 
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He wondered if she could have moved awa 
without his hearing of it. He remembered 
to have heard his mother say, only a day or 
two before, that she hoped that Granny 
Nesmith had not wanted for anything 
through the cold weather, and that some 
ladies of the Benevolent Society would have 
gone tosee her if they had dared, but Gran- 
ny Nesmith was very angry at anything she 
considered an intrusion, and they had not 
ventured. 

Derry summoned all his 
went and peeped in at the window. 

On a miserable bed in the corner of the 
room lay what he at first thought was 
Granny Nesmith’s dead body. Her eyes 
were p Mees and her face looked white and 
pinched; even her lips were white, and her 
cheeks had great hollows in them. Derry 
was awe-stricken and very much inclined to 
run away. But, suddenly, Granny Nesmith 
opened her eyes, and saw Derry’s face 

ssed inst the window-pane. She 
Palf raised herself with a cry, and beckoned 
to Derry with her trembling forefinger. 

Derry did n’t want togoin. He knew a 
boy who said Granny Nesmith could turn 
you into a mouse, and let her cat eat you 
up. Of course he did n’t believe that, — he 
was too sensible a boy; but he did n’t feel 
any strong desire to increase his acquain- 
tance with Granny Nesmith. However, it 
was evident that she was ill and needed 
help, and Derry hesitated only a moment. 

“ You are Derrick Trimmer, a’n’t you?” 
said Granny Nesmith, staring at him with 
her great, ween {3 black eyes. “I thought 
it was an angel. 

Derry blushed; he found it quite embar- 
rassing to be taken for an angel. 

“] don’t want people starin’ round and 

in’ into my aftairs!” said Granny Nes- 
faith suddenly, in a fierce tone, and raising 
herself in the bed. 

Derry was sure that if there was one 
thing in the world that he did n’t want to 
- do it was to pry into Granny Nesmith’s af- 
fairs, and if she had beckoned him in on the 
supposition that he was an angel he thought 
he might as well go. 

_ But Granny Nesmith called after him as 
he turned toward the door. 

“ Don’t go away! don’t go away ! I want 
to tell you something. You won't tell any- 
body in the world if I tell you something, 
will you?” 

Derry shook his head decidedly. He 
could keep a secret, a!l the boys knew that, 
and he was somewhat proud of it. 

“] want something to eat! I’m terrible 
hungry. But I don’t want people to come 
here meddling with me, and saying I ought 
to go to the poorhouse. You won't tell a 
living soul, will you? I’m starving! 1 
have n’t had anything to eat for taree days. 


and 


y | Can’t you get me something without letting 


anybody know ?—a little tea! If I had a 
cup of tea I should be as good as new. 
And some potatoes, and a little flour, and 
may be a little piece of meat, — I have 
n’t tasted a bit for weeks; just enough food 
to keep me for two or three weeks, and 
then my nephew out West is going to send 
me some money. Can’t you do it without 
letting anybody know?” 

“Ill try; but sha’ n’t I send the doctor 
to you?” said Derrick courageously. 

“No! no! don’t you do it!” cried Gran- 
ny Nesmith. “ Doctors are of no use. It 
is only food that I want. Won't you get it 
quick ?” 

“ Yes, just as quick as I can,” said Der- 
rick, and went. 

There was only one way for him to get 
food without telling anybody for whom he 
wanted it; that thought had flashed across 
mind‘as soon as Granny Nesmith 
asked him. He did not hesitate about 
taking that way, but, oh ! how much heavier- 
hearted he was as he climbed that hill than 
when he had come swooping and bounding 
merrily down upon the Reindeer. What a 
sled that Reindeer was! He did n’t dare 
to trust himself to look at it. He drew 
pane Burrill out of the sight and hearing 
of the other boys. 

“Do you want to buy it now for three 
dollars ?” said he. 

“ Weil, I said I would, and I will,” said 
Sydney, endeavoring to assume a business- 
like indifference. 


“ Will you paint over the name, and never 
let anybody know that I sold it to you? 
The Cedarville fellows would be down on 


me, you know, and there ’s another reason 
why I don’t want anybody to know.” 

“The go is all I care about. I would 
just as soon give it some other name,” said 
Sydney, and immediately took three new 
and crisp one-dollar bills out his pocket 
and gave them to Derry. 

With a great sigh that came from the 
very bottom of his heart, Derry put the 
rope of the Reindeer into Sydney's hand. 

here was a store at the Four Corners, 
— a little more than half a mile away, 
and Derry ran as fast as he could te 
membering Granny Nesmith’s p'nched 
face, and the tone of distress in which she 
had told him she was starving. He bought 
potatoes and flour, a piece of meat, tea, 
crackers, and a piece of butter, altogether as 
much as he couldcarry. There was another 
road which led to Granny Nesmith’s house ; 
and Derry took it, to avoid the boys, who 
would be very likely to ask him questions. 
He met nobody except Squire Critchett, 
the Cedarville lawyer, and another gentle- 
man, who was so muffied up that he could 
not. see his face, driving together in a 
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sleigh. Squire Critchett looked at him 
curiously, as if he wondered where he could 
be going with such a load, but, to Derry’s 
great relief, he did not ask. 

Granny Nesmith’s face brightened won- 
derfully at sight of Derry. 

did a’t feel sure that you come 
back. But folks mostly is better than you 
think. I a’n’t so bad as folks say.” 

“ A’n’t you?” said Derry, surveying her 
curiously, and thinking of what he had 
heard of her ability to turn people into 
mice. If she had that power it was certain- 
ly fertunate that she had not a bad disposi- 
tion. 

* When I tell boys that I ’Il turn them in- 
to mice. or grind their bones in my coffee- 
mill, I don’t really mean it.” 

“Don’t you?” said Derry; and, for all 
his good sense, he did feel a little easier in 
his mind. 

This was after he had Chopped some 
wood and was building a fire in the stove. 
He was going to toast some crackers, as he 
had seen his mother do for people who were 
ill, but Granny Nesmith could not wait for 
that; she devoured the crackers so vora- 
ciously that nobody could have doubted that 
she was starving. When she had had her 
cup of tea, which she actually helped to 
make herself, although she was so weak 
that she could not move without help, she 
assured Derry, with tears, that he had 
saved her life. And Derry went home feel- 
ing quite happy in spite of the loss of the 
Reindeer. Granny Nes:nith made him sol- 
emn!y promise not to tel! what had hap- 
pened, and he also promised, of his own ac- 
cord, to come and see her again, after school 
the next day. 

Getting home was the worst of it, for 
there was a family chorus of “Where is 
your sled? What ’s become of the Rein- 
deer?” Even the old, one-eyed parrot who 
had been a member of the family before 
Derry was born, and always thought she 
had a right to have her say, began to cackle 
out, “What ’s ‘come o’ the Reindeer? 
What ’s ’come o’ the Reindeer?” And 
Derry had nothing to say to anyuody ex- 
cept that he could n’t tell what had become 
of the Reindeer. His father and mother 
did not ask many questions: they were very 
much in the habit of trusting Derry, be- 
cause they had found tkat they could. 

But the twins, Ichabod and Isaac, would 
keep that question going, and the parrot 
echoed it, until Derry, although he was n’t 
a very bad-tempered boy, felt as if he 
should like to thrash the twins and straagle 
the parrot. And in the midst of it who 
should come walking in but Uncle Peter! 
Uncle Peter, whonever before since Derry’s 
remembrance had been known to come to 
Cedarville in the winter. 


He asked them all about their Christmas 
presents, which seemed very unlike him, 
and he fixed his keen black eyes on Derrv’s 
face until Derry actually fe!t cold chills 
creeping down his back. He knew where 
that sled came from, Derry was sure, and 
what would he say to know that Derry had 
sold it? And the twins both piped up, in 
their shrill little voices that could be heard 
above every other sound, and told Uncle 
Peter that Derry had come home without 
his sled, and wou!d not tell what had be- 
come of it; and that dreadful parrot began 
to shriek, ** What ’s ’come o’ the Reindeer? 
What ’s ‘come o’ the Reindeer?” Uncle 
Peter did n’t say a word, but he sat staring 
at Derry, with a smile which Derry thought 
was awfally grim and sarcastic, about the 
corners of his mouth. 

The next morning at the breakfast table 
avery strange thing happened. That old, 
one-eyed parrot, who was generally stupid 
and did n’t seem to have her wits about her 
at all in the morning, began to scream out, 
in her very loudest and most distinct 
tones, — 

“ Polly knows what ’s come o’ the Kein- 
deer! Polly knows! Polly knows. ‘T 
other side of Rattling Brook, Derry! ’T 
other side of Rattling Brook!” 

Derry was frightened. He felt sure that 
po hair would stand up, if ever anybody’s 

1 

And Uncle Peter sat and smiled. 

“Did you lose the sled into Rattling 
Brook, Derry? How could you when it 
was frozen?” demanded the twins in 
chorus. 

“ How 's Granny Nesmith, Derry? Pvor 
Granny Nesmith ’s cold and hungry ! cold 
and hungry!” cried Polly in a doleful 
voice. 

“ What is the matter with that parrot? 
I’m afraid she annoys Uncle Peter,” said 
Mrs. Trimmer, who arose and muffled Poll’s 
cage with a bandanna handkerchief. 

And Poliy subsided into quiet, after a 
few angry and unintelligible cacklings. 

Derry breathed more freely, but he was 
very much bewildered and scared, and con- 
vinced that there was a witch about some- 
where: if it was not Uncle Peter it was Polly. 

And every time Detry came into the 
room that parrot would begin to talk about 
the Reindeer and Rattling Brook and Gran- 
ny Nesmith, and all the family, especially 
the twins, talked a great deal about it, and 
asked Derry what he sapposed she could 
mean, and Derry felt himself growing so 
thin that his jacket was too loose for him. 

“I inquired about Granny Nesmith this 
morning,” said Mrs. Trimmer, one day, 
“Polly made me think of her. Mr. Damon, 
the baker, said he came by her house this 
morning, and there was a good pile of wood, 
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all ge beside her door, and her paths 
were all shoveled out, and he thought he 
smelled doughnuts. 
helped her, T think.” 
erry’s face became the color of his 

father’s bandanna handkerchief, for he had 
not forgotten his promise to Granny Nes- 
mith; he had been to see her two or three 
times, and it was he whu had chopped her 
wood and shoveled out her paths, and if it 
had not been for the Reindeer, Mr. Damon, 
the baker, would never have smelled dough- 
nuts from Granny Nesmith’s kitchen. 

“Ho! ho! what ’s ’come o’ the Rein- 
deer?” shouted Poll, with a great laugh. 

And there Uncie Peter sat and smiled. 
That’ day he went away, and a few days 
after they received a letter from him with a 
bank cheque inclosed, at which all the 
little Trimmers gazed in round-eyed wonder. 
This is what Uncle Peter wrote :— 


Somebody must have 


-will be my heir. 


tuition at the P. Academy, where he 
told me he wanted to go, and to supply him 
with a suitable outfit. I wish to send him 
to college when he is prepared (as he told 
me that he had a great desire to go), and to 
support him as if he were my own son, as he 
I do this because he has 
restored to me my faith in humanity, by 
showing-me that at least one person in the . 
world will sacrifice himself to do good toan- 
other, without hope of reward. Tell Derry, 
that I took a sleigk-ride with Squire Critch- 
ett from Lincolnville to Cedarville, one 
day, and that the squire has had much - 
ractice in discovering secrets. Also that 
‘oll and I.are old friends, and sometimes 
have a little conversation before breakfast.” 


“What does all this mean?” said Papa 
Trimmer, wiping his glasses to be sure 
that he was reading it rightly. 


“ That ’s what’s come o’ the Reindeer!” 
shouted Poll, 


“The enclosed checque is to pay Derry’s 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR READERS. 


The December number of BALLou’s MAGAZINE will contain the last installment of 
“THe BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” which has found such favor at the hands of our readers, 
and has been generally commended by the press of the country. We are now able to in- 
form all who have followed the fortunes of the heroine and hero, that the story will be 
published in book form in the month of September, by the enterprising firm of DE WoLFE, 
Fiske & Co., No. 365 Washington Street, Boston. It will be issued in an attractive form, 
elegantly bound, printed on heavy, tinted paper, and sold at $1.50 per volume. We shall 
be able to forward it, postpaid, for that sum to all who favor us with their orders; or we 
will send BALOU’s MAGAZINE for the coming year, and the book, also, for only $2.50, 
both postpaid. We hope that thousands will take advantage of this offer, and send in 
their orders at once, so that they can be filled without delay. 

The January number of BALLov’s will contain the first part of a new story from the pen 
of Mr. WILLIAM H. THOMEs, entitled “ON LAND AND SEA, OR CALIFORNIA IN THE 
YEARS 1843, 44 AND 45,” and will show some of the hatdships and pleasures of a young 
sailor’s life, during a three-years’ cruise on a strange coast. MR. THOMES was hide- 
droghing during that time, and saw much of California and its principal people, and he 
relates his adventures in his usual candid and free-and-easy manner, and paints the coun- 
try as he found it, long before it was annexed to the United States. We trust our readers 
will find the biography an interesting one, for there is some sea, much land, a little love- 
making, and many adventures. It will be handsomely illustrated. 

THomes & TALBOT. 
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Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 


LILY'S LOVE- TEST. 


The golden stars gleamed in the sky above: 
A youth and maiden walked beside the sea, 

And learned anew the tender lesson, love. 


The rippling waves danced gayly at their feet: 
A distant bell rang out a silver, chime, 

And filled the air with music weird and sweet, 
Which pulsed around them in a low, sweet rhyme. 


She hangs upon each tender word he speaks, 
She krows his feelings by each changing tone: 

The rosy flush that glows upon her cheeks 
Shows that her heart is his, and his alone. 


Man cannot feel, in all his strength and pride, 
His proud ambition, and his thirst for gold, 
The tenderness of woman by his side, 
And all the wealth of love her heart ean hold. 


These were the thoughts that busied Lily’s bra n, 
Walking, with downcast eyes, by Harold’s side: 

She thought of woman’s love and woman’s pain, 
And man’s ambition, and his worldly pride. 


And. as she mused, her sweet face sadder grew? 
A tiny doubt found lodgment in her breast. 
She thought of all the plans she ever knew 
To put a lover’s constarcy to test. 


She knew not that her lover watched her face, 
And smiled as one lo ng yellow curl he twine, 

And read, with dancing eyes, each tell-tale trace 
Of what was passing in her troubled mind. 


The scene has changed from shore to lighted hall, 
Where all is j xy and gayety and mirth; 
Where j st and laughter lightly come at cail, 
And iaid aside are all the cares of earth. 


The air is heavy with a rich perfume, 
There sweeps o’er all a flood of golden light, 

Bright flowers twine here and there their clouds of bloom, 
The music peals far out into the night. 


An armored knight stands idly by a door. ’ 
His dusky eyes gleam weirdly through his mask: 
The motley crowd he glances o’er and o’er, 
While other knights in smiles of ladies bask. 


Harold seeks for the form he holds most dear, 

And scans each laughing group of gay young girls; 
Bat Lily’s graceful form does not appear, — 

He catches not the gleam of golden curis. 


At last his eye lights on a form of grace, 

Like hers, yet taller seems and prouder moves. 
A smile is creeping slowly o'er his face: 

'T is hard to blind the eye or heart that loves. 


Barrie Creex, Micu., 1883. 


Silvery stars are glittering here and there 
Upon her dusky robe’s loose-drooping fold: 
A siiver crescent gleams upon her hair, 
The floating cloud-like veil in place to hold. 


The curls the fleecy veil but half conceals, 
Crowned by the gleaming crescent’s silver light, 
Are black as jet ; yet in his heart he feels 
°T is Lily, robed and crowned as Queen of Night. 


With courtly grace he crosses to her side, 
And bends above her tiny black-g'oved hand: 
She greets him with a look of stately pride, 
Receives his homage with an air as grand. 


_ He leads her through the mazes of the dance, 


Bends o’er her with a light word and a smile: 
She sees devotion in his every glance, 
And knows not that he plays a part the while. 


Then, drawing her away from lighted hall, 
Unto a rustic seat beneath the trees, 
Where moonlight sheds a soft light over all, 
And leaves are whispering in the evening breeze, 


They talk of love, that theme so new, yet old: 

"Ts there no one,’’ she asks, ‘‘to claim your hand; 
No tie to make it sin mine thus to hold? 

Tell me the truth, Sir Knight: is there no band 


“ That binds you to another? Your reply I wait.” 
“ My queen,” he said, “ I swear that this is true: 
Not till I looked on you was it my fate 
To love, — I give my very life to you.”” 


He heard a quick, sharp breath, a gasp; 
He felt her shiver, as with winter’s cold; 
Me felt her fingers tremble in his grasp, 
And strive te ’scape from out his tender hold. 


He then relented, took her in his arms: 

“ What face could please me, save my little girl’s? 
How could I have a thought for other charms? 

Be Lily now: take off these raven curls. 


**Don’t be surprised. I knew that it was you. 
You could not hide those bonny sky-blue eyes. 
You thought to prove me, if my love was true. 
I knew my Lily, spite of all disguise. 


“ How could you doubt ’t was you I loved the best? 
Why give your loving heart a needless pain ?”’ 
Sobbing, she threw herself upon his breast, 
Crying that she would never doubt again. 


And then she tossed the jetty wig aside, 
Let down her own long, sunny, golden hair, 
And stood, a laughing sprite, by Harold's side, 
A radiant Night, with Morning in her hair. 
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The Ladies’ Own Page. 


intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


LACE. 
Cast on twenty-eight stitches, and knit across 
plain. 

’ First Row. — Knit nine, thread over, narrow; 
thread over, narrow, knit one, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, knit one, thread over, knit one. 

SrconD Row. — Knit across plain. 

Tuirp Row. — Knit nine, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, knit two, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, knit one, thread over, knit one. 

FourtH Row.— Knit across plain. 

Firtu Row. — Knit nine, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, knit three, thread over, nar- 
tow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, knit one, thread over, knit one. 

. Srxru Row. — Knit across plain. 

SEVENTH Row. — Knit nine, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, knit four, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, knit one, thread over, knit one. 

E1cutu Row. — Knit across plain. 

NintH Row.— Knit nine, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, knit five, thread over 
and narrow six times, knit one, thread over, knit 
one. 

TentH Row.— Knit across plain. 

ELEvENTH Row.— Knit nine, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, knit six, thread 
over and narrow six times, knit one, thread over, 
knit one. 

Twetrrn Row.— Knit across plain. 
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THIRTEENTH Row. — Knit nine, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, knit seven, thread 
over and narrow six times, knit one, thread over, 
knit one. 

FourRTEENTH Row. — Knit across plain. 

FIFTEENTH Row.— Knit nine, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, knit rest plain. 

SIXTEENTH Row.— Slip and bind till only 
twenty-seven stitches remain on the left-hand 
needle, and knit them plain. 

This completes one scallop. Begin again at 
first row. LENA MARKLE. 

Texaman, Nas. 


ZEPHYR BALLS. 

A very pretty pin ball, or ball for a child to 
play with, may be made in this way : — 

Take of three colors, say red, white, and blue, 
set them up on a knitting-needle, the same as for 
a garter, about twenty-four stitches. Knit a red 
row, then white, then blue, in garter stitch, until 
about six inches long, or longer, if preferred, 
bind off at the end, and sew together. 

Take a needle with a long and strong thread, 
gather up one end, stuff with cotton or crimped 
hair; when full, gather up the other end, and fas- 
ten securely; put a cord to hang it up by, also a 
bow of ribbon on each end, or balls made of 
zephyr. These are pretty made of any color, or 
all one color, If made of orange color, they 
look like oranges. 

For babies, they make a nice ball by putting 


a pill-box in the middle filled with small shot: 


they will then rattle. 


LAMP-MAT. 


A pretty lamp-mat can be made by crocheting 
a square or round mat the size desired. Then 
work a chain very loose of sixteen stitches, and 
fasten into each stitch around the edge. Work 
five of these chains into each stitch, and you wil! 
have a puffy mat. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Bethel, Oxfc 


_ Primals, a worm; centrals, corded; finals, met- 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Oxford'Coun- | al; connected, coral: ; MAUDE. 
ty, Maine.] 
123.—A Zignag. 
sete to November ace [Words of four letters.] 
Fallacin. 1, A plant and flower; 2, A fish; 3, Slang; 4, 
too, ~ Caration Dandelion. number; 8, To cut; 9A fish; 10, A 
e zigzag from the upper left names a genus 
102, — Salableness, 105. — Radiantly. UINE. 
1077.—PERCH 108—BRASS sitions, 
ERIE RATIO = aches 0 rsevere steadily into those 
RIG ATOLL ihe tithe 
cE SILVA 125. — Conditions into relishes. 
H th SOLAR 126, — Retraction ~ to debase. 
10.— Spectre, respect. Meteorology. Cyrit. DEANE. 
128.— Triple Cross-Word' Enigma. 
ga f t an In juxtaposition, not in close; 
Oar laundress, oxond, decks her head: In Sir lane not in Mose; 
Her husband leads the colored frst, In tureen, but not in dish; 
And both in music well are versed, In catgut, but not in fish; 
In not in learn: 
113.—4An Hour-Glass. Three rivers in my whole discern. 
1, Severity ; 2, Scourging ; 3, Freed from moist-. 


ure; 4, A liquor; 5, A vowel; 6, A bird; 7, To. 
vex; 8, Sure; 9, 
The centrals, read n, name a lover of learn- 
114.— Central Acrostic. 
[Words ‘of five letters.] 
BRA building; 2, Peevish; 3, A weight of 
four vs 4, Books; To sink by beading the 
knees; 6, To cover; 7, S:ains; 8, Ancient. 


The is, read down, name a very bitter 
plant. SERASKIER. 


Word Anagrams. 
118.— Poor can 
116.— Greatas Tim. 119,-- Tear not, I stop. 
117. Tie me, parent. 120.—-Nine cry aid. 
Ricwarp III. 


121.— Half Square, 
2, A kind of gum; 2, A certain kind of judicial 
writ of execution (law) § 3, To name (obsolete) ; 
An impetuous flood; §, An alcoholic liquor; 
A preposition; 7, A numeral, Errig. 


122.— Triple Acrostic, 
[Words of five letters.] 


,A obsolete A Turkish title 
( 2 ; 


129.— 4 Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of eight letters, is a noted 
German statesman. 
The 7, +4 8, is a wooden 


vessel, 
The 1, 6, 2; 4, is the edge. Epwy ARMUNO. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS.. 
Prizes. 
For the best list of correct. answers. to this 
month’s puzzles, received before Jan. 1, we will 
send a mice chromo, and, for the largest and 


best assortment of original. puzzles, an interest- 
ing book.. 
Solvers. 


Answers to the August puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Katie Smith, Ida May, J. D. L., Ann 
Eliza, Pat Rol, Cora A. L., Vinnie, Richard III., 
Maude, N. E. W., English Boy, Birdie Brown, 
I. O. T., and Maud. 

Prise-Winners. 

Pat Rol, for the first complete list of answers; 

Richard IIL., for the next-best list. 


Original contributions to this page are solicited 
from all parts of the country. RUTHVEN. 
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Editorial Notes. 


“THe BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” which is the 
latest of several very successful tales, by Mr. 
Thomes, and ends as a serial in BALLOU’s MaGa- 
ZINE, for December, is a well constructed and ex- 
tremely interesting story. The scenes are in 
Melbourne, and in the bush country. The 
characters are identified as natural ones of their 
region and time, and the incidents seem to be 
the recorded facts of experience. The three are 
selected and arranged in a manner to pro@uce 
strong effects and make power. Mr. Thomes 
has skillfully introduced two characters of the 
sane personal appearance and name, who con- 
tribute many of the most exciting complications 
of the plot, and by startling or ludicrous situa- 
tions wonderfully excite and hold the attention of 
the reader. Love, sentiment, humor, and pathus 
in turn are judiciously and effectively made use 
of. There are many reasons why “The Belle of 
Australia” should be very popular, chief of 
which are its real literary merit and good art. 
In its field this story of Mr. Thomes’s ranks very 
high. It has just been published in an elegant 
form, by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 
Price $1.50. — Boston Sunday Globe. 


“Tue Bette or AUSTRALIA.” — Readers of 
BALLou’s MonTHLY know how readable a story 
of the exciting kind is “The Belle of Australia,” 
by William H. Thomes, just completed as a 
serial in that magazine. It is now published in 
book form and makes an unusually handsome 
volume. Its shape, to begin with, is very at- 
tractive, while its cover, decorated with palm- 
leaves and acacia blossoms, is one of the pretti- 
est of the season. Mr. Thomes’s stories are full 
of stir and movement, his varied life and exten- 
sive travels furnishing him with abundant matert- 
als for the concocting of highly spiced literary 
dishes, a feat which he accomplishes with much 
literary skill and taste. The novel is illustrated 
by F. Childe Hassam. — Boston Sunday Courier. 


An INTERESTING NoveL. —“ The Belle of 
Australia” is the title of a novel from the pen of 
William H. Thomes, Esq., the well-known and 
ever successful journalist, author, and pubiisher. 
The novel has been published as a serial in 
BaLLou’s popular monthly magazine, and 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


created so favorable an impression that the 
author has published it in book fourm. It con- 
tains three hundred and twenty-five pages, is 
handsomely bound, and typographically is ver 
neat. The novel is of thrilling interest and is 
written in clear language, being pure in senti- 
ment and intended to increase a love for high- 
toned stories, Mr. Thomes has given a very in- 
teresting description of life in Australia, scenes 
in the mining districts, and woven together a 
tale of adventures which cannot faii to interest 
eld and young. It is a work which a parent can 
select for home reading, and be sure that it will 
be beneficial to the young folks. There is not 
the least doubt that the author has written a 
very successful book, and that during the coming 
fall that it will have a very large sale. It is 
published by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston, 
and illustrated by F. Childe Hassam. Mr. 
Thomes is now engaged in writing a new story 
entitled “On Land and Sea, or Califurnia in the 
years 1843, 44, and 45.” The new story will 
without doubt prove very attractive to the boys, 
as the author will relate his personal experiences 
during a voyage to California in 1842, and life in 
the golden state during the succeeding three 
years. — Boston Star. 

“THE BELLE oF AusTRALIA.” — A novel by 
William H. Thomes. This amusingyand enter- 
taining story has been for some months and is 
now running in BALLOoU’s MAGAZINE, of which 
the author is editor. It has so well pleased the 
readers of that popular monthly that a demand 
for it in book form arose early. The adventures 
of twins, unknown to each other as such, con- 
stitute, as in Shakspere’s “Comedy of Errors,” 
with which Robson and Crane have made so 
many audiences delightfully familiar, the leading 
features of the plot and incident. Interwoven 
with this fiction are many charming descriptions, 
for which Colonel Thomes’s travels admirably 
qualified him. No effort has been made to rival 
Scott, Thackeray, or Dickens. The author at- 
tempts no lofty flights. But for straightforward 
writing, comprehensible and engaging, he has 
earned a reputajon which cannot fail to be in- 
creased by “ The Belle of Australia.” He is 
now at work upon a new story to be entitled 
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Bllvu’'s Monthly Magasine. 


“On Land and Sea,” founded on incidents of 
California life from 1843 to 1845.— Boston 
Sunday Times. 


[Remember, we send BALLou’s MAGAZINE for 
one year, and the above named elegantly bound 
book, both post-paid, for only $2.50.) 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. P. D.—At the present time we do not 
need any new writers, having an abundance of 
manuscript for the next two years. We appreci- 
ate your kind offer, but must decline it. 


M. D.— Your poem is so gvod that we shall 
publish it as soon as possible. Many thanks for 
your compliments and good wishes. We shall 
try to deserve them in the future as in the past. 


W.— We have no use for a story two hun- 
dred pages long. We could not find room for it 
even if it is as good and interesting as you state. 
We have only one continued romance in 
BALLOU’s. 


B.— We do not pay for poetry, as we have 
hundreds of pieces sent in which we can’t use, 
much as we should like to. Some is good, and 
that we use when the proper place is open, and 
the rest is put one side until called for, and it 
rarely is. 

W. B. T. M.— We thank you for your kind- 
ness, but we do not care to publish advertise- 
ments of marriage, or of people who want to get 
married through correspondence. You had bet- 
ter try some daily paper. Many of them do that 
kind of business. We do not. 

M. D.—Sometimes the postoffice officials 
charge us letter postage on manuscript, and then 
we refuse it when we are called upon to pay ten, 
twenty, or fifty cents. It may be valuable man- 
uscript, or worthless. We can't tell, so run our 
chance. Yours may have been lost in that man- 
ner, If se, it is now ut Washington. 


Paut CaRson.— We lately stated that this 
person had deceived us about a very beautiful 
pvem which we had published in BALLov’s, and 
which had before been in print. The explana- 
tion is satisfactory, and shows that no wrong was 
intended. The poem was sent to a neighboring 
publication; and, as no acknowledgment was 
made, the author, after a number of years, sent a 
copy to us, supposing that it had been rejected 
by the first-named party. Instead of such a fate, 
it was promptly published, and hence the mis- 
take on both sides. 

ADDISON. — We regret that we were absent 
when you called. We should have been pleased 
to meet you and conter together on the subject 
you were interested in. We might have aided 


you, and should have done so cheerfully had we 
met. Our vacation was longer than usual, and 
our correspondents will understand from this 
the reason why we have been so long silent. 
Should have addressed you if we had known 
where you were stopping. 

A SuBsCRIBER.— We do not think that tele- 
graph wires are a protection toa building against 
lightning. In June, in Boston, we had a heavy 
thunder stcrm, accompanied with very vivid 
lightning. Many houses were struck, and most 
of those damaged had wires over the roofs. 
Some scientifics have contended that telegraph 


wires are a safe-guard, but it seems that they are 
mistaken. 


SUBSCRIBER. — We can send you “ The Belle 
of Australia,” in book form, post-paid, for $1.50; 
or we will send you BALLOu’s MAGAzINE for one 
year, and the book also, for $2.50, both post- 
paid. The book is the handsomest volume that 
has been issued from the press for the past year. 
Let us hear from you as soon as possible. This 
offer is open to ali, and we trust thousands will 
avail themselves of it. 


CaRRIE. — If you think you like the man well 
enough, why our advice is to marry him and do 
the best you can under the circumstances. You 
will not find everything smooth and pleasant 
after you have obtained a husband, unless the 
latter is different from most men. Don’t look 
for perfection, beceuse it is not on earth, but in 
heaven. Because a man is now your slave is no 
reason why he will remain obedient to your 
slightest whims, and be a lover all of his days. 
The latter point will depend on your deport- 
ment, and don’t you forget it. 

T. A.—A friend and admirer gives us the 
following bit of praise, and as he is sincere 
in what he writes, we publish his letter, or a 
portion of it. As the gentleman is a critic of no 
mean pretensions what he says is worthy of 
note. “I have been following your ‘ Belle’ with 
great interest. The story is as vivid as a 
dramatic representation, and as bright, fresh, 
and sparkling as a mountain stream. I must 
get it when it comes out in book form, It is 
very unsatisfying to read so interesting a tale in 
sections. Itis like doling out rations to a fam- 
ished man, — he never gets enough at one time.” 
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Bortep Frour Gruet.— Boiled four gruel 
is very good in cases of sickness in which the 
strength is much reduced. To prepare the flour 
put into a basin as much as it will hoid pressed 
tightly down, Then tie a cloth over it and al- 
low it to boil hard for six hours. Then take off 
the cloth and let the flour stand in the basin till 
next day, when remove the crust which will have 
formed, and put the remainder away in a covered 
ar. For use, mix four tablespoonfuls of the 

r smoothly into a paste, then pour on it half 
a pint of boiling milk or water and boil for ten 
minutes, constantly stirring to avoid lumps. 
Brandy, sherry, lemon-juice, or cream may be 
added, according to taste. Gruel also may be 
made from baked flour, but it is not so easy of 


digestion. 


PoraTo JELLY. — On a tablespvonsul of pota- 
to flour peur half a pint of boiling water, and 
when perfectly dissolved let it boil a moment. 
Remove from the fire and flavor with nutmeg ; 
add sugar to taste. This is nutritious and easily 
digested by invalids. Potato flour is obtained 
by grating raw potatoes into cold water. The 
raspings fall to the bottom like paste. These 
are rinsed thoroughly, dried and pulverized. 
For infants and invalids potato flour may be 
made into many agreeable forms. 


Tomato Brotu. — Stew tomatoes in a quart 
and a pint of water. Use the water in which 
the chicken for croquettes was boiled. Strain 
through a sieve when well cooked, to get rid of 
skins and seeds. Return to the fire, add half a 
cup of rice and boil it until quite soft. Cut in 
dice a part of the breast of chicken, put in the 
tureen, pour on the broth and serve. 


Cuow-CHow.— One peck of n toma- 
toes sliced and well sprinkled with salt; let 
stand over night; pour a!l the water off in the 
morning and add one quart of small onions, 
twenty-five small pickles sliced, half-pound of 
ground mustard, half-pound of mustard seed, 
quarter-pound of celery seed, one ounce of black 
pepper, forty heads of cloves; mix well together 
and cover with white-wine vinegar, and let sim- 
mer forty minutes. Wait for the last crop of 
tomatoes; if put in glass and sealed it will keep 
until spring. 


Lemon PuppINGc.— Grate the rind of une 
lemon; mix with the yelks of two eggs, one pint 
fine bread crumbs, one quart sweet milk, half 
cup of sugar, pinch of salt. Bake twenty min- 
utes. Beat to a froth white of the eggs, juice of 
the lemon, and half cup sugar. Spread over top 
of pudding and bake five minutes. 
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of the phosphates of lime, magnesia potash, and 
iron in such form as to be readily assimilated by 
the system. Descriptive pamphlet sent free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.. L 


ENGLISH CARROT PupDING.— One pound 
of grated carrots, three-fourths of a pound of 
chopped suet, a half-pound each of raisins and 
currants, four tablepoonfuls of sugar, eight tabie- 
spoonfuls of flour, and spices to suit the taste. 
Boil four hours, place in the oven for twenty 
minutes, and serve with wine sauce. 


POACHED Ecos. — Have the water well salted 
and let it boil hard. Break the eggs separately 
into a saucer and slip gently into the water; 
when nicely done remove with a skimmer, trim 
neatly and lay each egg upon a small square of 
buttered toast, then sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per. 


‘FRICASSEED Crass. — Boil the crabs about 
five minutes in water, adding to'it a little salt. 
Remove the upper shell and the spongy parts. 
Pick the meat from the ciaws and fill up the 
rm places in the sheli with it. Turn each 
crab over and give it one-stroke with the potato 
masher, and then fry them brown in butter. 
Season high with salt and cavenne pepper, and 
make a nice cream gravy. Add some parsley to 
the gravy, and serve very hot. 


CARBONATED Sopa-WATEB. — Put into a 
tumbler, raspberry, stra-vberry, or any other acid 
syrup, sufficient in quantity to flavor the bever- 
age very highly. Then pour ice-water till the 
glass is half full. Add half a teaspoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda, and stir it well with a tea- 
spoon. It will foam up immediately, and should 
be drunk during effervescence. 


To MAKE AN EXCELLENT VERMICELL1 Soup, 
boil a leg of mutton for three hours; use water 
enough to cover it. Season with pepper and 
salt, add butter and herbs to suit your taste. An 
hour before serving, stir into it a cup of vermicel- 
li. Th’‘s soup can be strained if you wish it to 
be clear, before you add the vermicelli. Keep 
the teakettle on the stove, full of boiling water, 
and as the soup boils away add to it r the 
teakettle. 


A Nice Way To BAKE Eccs. — Butter a pud- 
ding-dish and break the eggs carefully, put in as 
many as will cover tne bottom niceiy, lay a bit of 
butter on the top of each egg, sprinkle over them 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE is a preparation 


salt and pepper lightly, and e in a quick 
oven; cut them apart with a knife before liking 
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ef woods pasture about a mile and a half long. 
The land is as level as the floor, and is surround- 
ed by a high fence with deep cattle gaps where 
the road runs through, One day while we were 
rushing through the. woods a deer jumped up 
and ran along close to the train until we reached 
the fence, when he turned and was soon lost to 
view. Next day when the train came along 
again the deer met us at the fence and ran along 
in great glee until we reached the other side of 
the woods, then he turned aside. My engineer 
became very much attached to him and always 
blew the whistle just before entering the woods. 
The old engine, too, seemed to have an affection 
for the animal and would seem to chuckle when 
the deer was at its side. One day we were de- 
layed by an accident to a freight train, and did 
not reach the woods until nightfall. The en- 
gineer blew his whistle. A light flashed in the 
woods, and, sir, I hope never to tell the truth 
again if that deer was n’t there carrying a lan- 
tern on his horns. I won't try to explain how he 
got the lantern. I am giving you the facts, and 
you can draw your own deductions, When we 
passed he tossed the lantern aside. One of the 
boys told me —and mind you I don’t vouch for 
its truth—that the lantern dropped from a 
freight train and that the deer took it up and 
kept it on a stump until our train came along.” 

“How do you suppose the deer lighted the 
lantern?” asked one of the company. 

“ It may have been already lit, but if it was n’t 
it ’s no lookout of mine, for I am only giving the 
facts as they occurred, leaving all speculation to 
you. Some time after this we were rushing 
along, nearing the deer’s woods, when we saw 
the animal on the track waving a red flag. We 
stopped and discovered that an immense tree 
had blown across the track. Well, sir, when 
we chopped the log out, that deer put his horns 
against it and helped us to roll it away.” 

“Where do you suppose he got the red 
flag?” asked an incredulous listener. 

“I won’t attempt to explain anything. I am 
giving you the facts, and, of course, you can do 
your own figuring for conclusions; but one of 
the boys said that he took up an old white rag 
that he found on the ground and rubbed it in a 
_ bed of red clay.” 

- “What became of this wonderful animal?” 

“That ’s what I *m going to tell you. One 
day, about six months ago, we arrived at the 
woods as usual. The deer met us and leaped 
alongside of us. The engine, feeling pretty gay 
that morning, anyhow, seemed to prance along 
the track. Just as we got all out half way 
through the woods, an immigrant looked out the 


window, and, yelling ‘Look at that ar deer,’ 
snatched up a double-barreled gun and fired a 
load of buckshot into the poor thing. We. 
stopped ané went over to where the deer lay on 
the green sward in the last agonies of death. 
He held out his tongue and shook hands with 
all the train men, but when he saw the immi- 
grant, whom we dragged to the spot, he frowned 
darkly, folded up his tongue, and put it back into 
his mouth. The immigrant was a nervous fel- 
low and was much excited. He bent over the 
deer as though to get forgiveness, when the ani- 
mal, brave and revengeful in death, raised up 
and brought him a crack across the head with 
his stick-like foreleg and laid him low. The 
deer and immigran¢# were buried near each 
other, and our engine, which has never recovered 
trom the depressing effect of the tragedy, always 
moans when it goes through the deer’s woods.” 


At last the much dreaded but highly necessary 
ceremony is over. The soldiery have discharged 
their musketry, the detectives their duty, the 
czar has been safely crowned, and Moscow is at 
rest. The Nihilists have packed up their dyna- 
mite and moved to St. Petersburg, and the czar 
and czarina, in the retirement of their royal irun- 
clad bed-chanber, have been engaged in a de 
lightfully peaceful discussion of the grand event 
in which they have been the central figures. 

“ And now, dear,” said the czarina, yawning, 
and kicking off a gold-mounted siipper, “ don’t 
you think you had better take off your things?” 

“Na-a-w, I don’t.” 

And the czar tilted his crown a little further on 
to his ear and swaggered around the room, filirt- 
ing the tail of his coronation robe in a particular- 
ly aggravating manner. 

“Don’t be a fool, Alec,” snapped the czarina. 

“T tell you I a’n’t going to take this crown off, 
neither, until I get ready. I ’m the czar of all 
the Russias, I ats, and if I want to go to bed 
with them on I can do it, and don’t you forget 
it!” 

This outburst of independence completely 
dumfounded the czarina, and she had not a word 
to say as she continued to divest herself of sever 
al million dollars’ worth of jewels and expensive 
and highly perfumed clothes, but there was an © 
ominous glitter in her eye that betokened any- 
thing but submission, 

“T want you to understand that! You, yes, 
you!” continued the czar, a little frightened at 
his own boldness ar:d dazed by his wife’s unac- 
countable silence. Then observing no signs of a 


revolt, he added, “I have been so bothered 


about business here of late that I ’ve allowed 
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you to do pretty much as you pleased, but now 
that T ve got this crown‘ng affair off my mind, I 
propose to run this establishment on a new and 
improved plan.” 

And the czar wheeled around in front of a 
pter glass and viewed himself with a self-satisfied 
smirk. 

By this time the czarina had got down to her 
fighting clothes, and she suddenly confronted 
the czar with a look that Alexander had. learned 
to respect and which startled him to such an ex- 
tent that his highly prized crown toppled off and 
rolled under the bed. 

“You ’ve allowed me! you ’re going to run 
this establishment!” shrieked the czarina. 
“ Come out of that robe, do you hear?” 

The czar of all the Russias hastily disrobed. 

“ Leave that crown alone! ™ she yelled, as the 
trembling man attempted to crawl under the 
bed. 
“I was only going to get it for you,” said the 
wretched monarch, 

“Never you mind about getting it for me; 
you go to bed and I 'll tend to the crown.” 

Needless to say that Alexander the Third re- 
tired immediately, and before the czarina was 
through with him that night he would have bar- 
tered his kingdom cheerfully for a quiet corner 
in one of his own Siberian mines, and the terrors 
of dynamite were doubly discounted. 


The other day a Detroit pawnbruker received 
a call from a young man with the tanand freckles 
of the country on his face and nose, and an old- 
fashioned bull’s-eye watch in his hand which he 
desired to pawn. 

“ Vhere you lif?” asked the broker. 

“Oh, out here a few miles.” 

“ Vhere you got dot vhatch ?” 

“It used to be dad’s, but he gave it to me.” 

The broker looked him all over with sus- 
picious glance, and asked and received his 
name, and then added, — 

“ Vhy you vhants to pawn dot vhatch, eh?” 

“ Well, I need a little money.” 

“ Dot looks suspicious to me, and I guess I 
cail der boleece!” 

“Suspicious! police!” repeated the young 
man. “Say, mister, if you don’t know the 
difference between a thief selling his plunder and 
a young man in town with his gal, and that gal 
wanting peanuts and candy and sody water and 
street-car rides until she °s cleaned him out of 
his last cent, you 'd better go and start a sheep- 
ranche.” 


“ Oh, dot vhas it, eh? Vhell, I gif you tree 


dollar. Dot makes it all as blain as der face on 
my nose, und I hope you haf some good times. 
Here, — two und one makes tree.” 


“ How does aman keep warm at the North 
Pole?” asked one of the little Sandpipers, as he 
came home from school the other night. 

“T suppose,” said his father, grimly glancing 
toward the kitchen, “that he marries one of 
your grandfather’s daughters before he goes up 
there.” 

“ And even then,” said a shrill female voice 
from the kitchen, “he does n’t always have 
sense enough to go there.” 

The boy did n’t exactly understand the expla- 
nation and its commentary, and he was n’t old 
enough to know just what had happened; but 
somehow he felt it would be pleasanter and safer 
for him to play on the roof of the house for a 
little while. 


An Indiana farmer walked into the house the 
other day, with a tickled look on his face and 
his hat on his ear, and called out, — 

“By gum! Hannah, what do you think?” 

“ What ’s happened now?” 

“You know that fellow who sold me the churn 
and had me sign a paper?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that paper was a note for $50.” 

“Noa!” 

“True as preaching. And what else do you 
suppose ?” 

“ He sold it.” 

“Right you are. Went and sold it to a bank 
in Vincennes, and I ’ve got to pay it. Think of 
it, Hannah, — my note good ’nuff to be sold toa 
bank four stories high, and with plate-glass win- 
dows, and they send me just the same kind of a 
notice to pay as they would a richman. I must 
let old Simms hear of it in some way. The 
Simms family look upon us as scrubs, and here 
we are treated the same as if we rode in a kere 
ridge behind four hosses!” 


A hard-featured man, dressed in a new suit of 
very cheap black, called at the house of a well. 
known minister, and, upon giving his name, was 
invited to a seat in the gentleman’s study. 

“TI have a few days to spend in the city,” said 
Mr. Prickle, the visitor, “and I did not’ want to 
leave without calling and paying my respects to 
you. I have heard you preach many a time.” 

“ Yes,” said the minister, beginning to take an 
interest in the visitor. 


“I like your preaching, and, though I do not 
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belong to your church, yet I must say that you 
preach the best sermon I ever heard.” 

“ Yes,” said the minister. 

“There are'so very few good preachers now, 
so very few in whose uprightness we can place 
trust, that when we meet one of the right kind, 
we like to express our appreciation.” 

“ Yes,” the good man repeated; and as a bell 
tinkled, he arose and said, “Come out, my 
friend, and take dinner with me.” 

Mr. Prickle went out, received an introduction 
to the preacher's family, and began to eat with an 
avidity that attracted attention. 

“You say that you have heard me preach 
many a time?” remarked the minister. 

“Oh, yes,” the man replied, shoving a fork 
full of mashed potatoes into his mouth. 

“T don't remember ever having seen you at 
my church. I suppose you heard me in the 
country?” 

“No,” said the visitor, chewing a mouthtul of 
green peas, “ not in the country.” 

“ Certainly not in town?” 

“ Well, sorter yes and sorter not. You know 
you preached at the penitentiary for some time. 
I was in there for stealing a wagon, and finished 
my time today. Thank you for the bread.” 


Uncle Ben was confronted with his supposed 
accomplice in a hen-roost robbery. 

“’Fore de Lawd, jedge, I nebber seed dat nig- 
ger defo’.” 

“That may be, Uncle Ben, but the evidence 
goes to show that at first you were in collusion 
with the prisoner, and” — 

“Skuse de interrupshun, sah, but dat ’s whar 
I’s got de ebidence on de hip. Hit wa’ n’t in 
Collusion, it war in Harrisville dat I fust met de 
nigger.” 

The court explained the meaning of collusion. 

“TI don’t ’spute de elucidations ob de word; 
it am kerec’, no doubt, but, boss, yo’ is mistaken 
agin. Dar was no collusion ’tween us. Hit 
don’t stan’ to reason dat dere was, kase dat nig- 
ger always wants de hull profits, an’ I neber 
colludes with dat sorter a man. I ’s a hones’ 
man, jedge, an’ where dere ’s no chance fur me 
ter git nuffin, I neber colludes.” 


“So, Jones is dead?” said one Somerville 
man to another. 

“Yes, poor fellow,” was the reply, “he’s 
gone.” 

“What did he die of?” inquired the first 
speaker. 

“ Starvation,” was the answer. 


“Starvation! Good gracious, the man was 
worth fifty thousand dollars.” 

“TI know that; nevertheless, he died of starva- 
tion. I ‘il tell you how it was. Jones was al- 
ways fancying there was something the matter 
with him; so he went to a doctor one day and 
had himself examined, and the doctor informed 
him that he had kidney disease, and that beside 
taking medicine he must diet himself. Said the 
doctor, ‘ You must avoid all kinds of salt meats, 
salt fish, potatoes, cabbage, and vegetables of 
every kind} Jones followed his advice, but 
found himself no better. He went to another 
doctor, and after being examined was informed 
that he must avoid all kinds of fresh meat aiso. 
This did him no good as he thought, and he 
went to another doctor, who highly approved of 
the advice which had previously been given, and 
further warned him against all kinds of pastry, 
likewise shell-fish, including oysters and clams. 
* The best thing for you is a milk diet,’ said the 
doctor; so Jones lived wholly on milk. Not 
feeling himself any better, he went to another 
doctor, who cautioned him to avoid milk above 
all things if he wanted to get well. This reduced 
Jones to a diet of cold water and fresh air, and 
finding himself no better under this regimen he 
went to another doctor, who adyised him to be- 
ware of drinking too much water and being too 
much in the air.. This last advice cut off the 
last of Jones’s articles of diet, and he died of 
starvation, a3 I have told you.” 


Young Augustus Fitzdude is too sweet for 
anything. He parts his hair on the equator and 
wears baby-blue neckties. He played in a base- 
ball match the other day ard accomplished the 
roundest of ducks’ eggs. Just as he was return- 
ing to the stand after his unique feat of spooning 
the ball into the hands of the catcher, a sweet 
girl called out, — 

“ Here comes Gus! Is n’t he an angel?” 

“Yes,” her vulgar brother howled. “ Just so. 
That accounts for his going out on a fly.” 


Murphy heard cows in his orchard the other 
night, and slipping out the back way appeared 
suddenly near the front steps and velled, — 

“He-ah, Tige! He-ah, Tige! Heah!” 

Just then a figure rushed past, eleared two 
fences and vanished in the gloom. 

“Take ‘im! take ’im!” screamed the old 
man; but his daughter Miranda, who had unac- 
countably appeared on the scene, secured the 
dog by the collar and refused to let go. “What 
ye doin’ ?” yelled the old man; “don’t ye know 
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them cows has been in ‘here three or four 


times?” 

“O pa!” was the answer, “ but this was only a 
The old man was pacified, but Adolphus, who 
was standing out in the road awaiting develop- 
ments, was n’t, and Miranda will never under- 
stand the coldness that has sprung up between 
them. 


A young man of Chicago had long paid at 
tentjon to one of the fairest daughters of Cleve- 
land, and had been engaged to her, when sud- 
denly She concluded to marry some one else. 
The- unsuspecting young man went to call on her 
at her aunt’s house, and as she drew back her 
ruby lips, when he prepared to meet her with a 
loving kiss, he at once thought there was some- 
thing up,and glanging at her again, he noticed 
that she wore none of his gifts, which he con- 
jectured were in an ominous-looking parcel on 
the sofa, This conjecture was proved to be 
correct subsequently. 

“Mr, Jones,” she said,—she had been wont 
to address him as “ Augustus” and “ darling,” 
— “Mr. Jones, I have been consulting my heart 
seriously, and have discovered that we are not 
fitted to make each other happy; our engage- 
ment is at an end.” ‘ 

Her words sank into him like blue-pills; but 
he instantly composed himself and settled upon 
a plan of action. Bounding joyfully forth from 
his chair he danced lightly round the room, 
shouting, — 

“Hurrah! you ’re the bulliest girl in the uni- 
verse. I feel as if the whole Palmer House had 
been lifted off my brow.” 

The beautiful girl gazed at him for a moment, 
and in surprise said, — 

“ What does this mean?” 

“Mean?” cried the young man; “ why, it 
means I’m free. I ’ve been trying to muster up 
courage to ask you, for a week past, to cancel 
our engagement; but I could n’t, for I knew at 
this period of commercial depression that hus 
bands were hard to get.” 

“ Sir-t-+r!” cried she, glaring at him like a 
tiger-cat, “your presents are all in this package. 
Take them and return me mine. This painful 
interview had, perhaps, better be brought to an 
end.” 

“IM send you all of ’m I cam find; but I 
guess our cook carried off your Tennyson, —I 
lent it to her, —and some of your locks of hair 
and rosebuds and things I burned when I 


\cleared)owr xy rooni ; but as for the ring, I don’t 
think Cora will give it to me.” 

“And, pray, what may this creature ‘Cora 
be? Is she the cook at your boarding-house ?” 

“Oh, bless you, no, She is the girl I ’m in 
love with, and that I’m _ going to propose to this 
evening, as soon as you give me that package of 
presents and let me go. I hope you did n't for- 
get to put the diamond earrings I gave you into 
it. Ll! give them to her, and be two hundred 
dollars ahead.” : 

The beautiful Cleveland girl’s cheeks glowed 
so that you could have lighted a match on them, 
if you had n’t been afraid of having your fingers 
ourned off by the glare of her eves. 

“Tell me about this ‘Cora’ of yours. Is she 
very good-looking ?” 

“ Good-looking ?” said the young man excited- 
ly; “hold on till I show you her picture;” and 
he searched eagerly in his pocket. “No, I 
must have left it in my overcoat. Well, never 
mind; she ‘sa beauty. I used to think that you 
were pretty fair-looking, but you— Hair so 
long that she steps on it when it is let down and 
she tries to walk; eyes that make you feel as if 
you were getting back a ten-dollar bill you had 
never expected to see again; a waist very much 
like yours, only straller; and as for her feet, why 
you could n’t put more than forty per cent of 
your toes into one of her boots. Well, good- 
night, Miss Brown; I told her I ’d be ’round to 
night if I could; I'll trouble you for that package.” 

“ Augustus Jones,” she hissed, in a low, con 
centrated tone, putting the package of presents 
away under her chair, “if you go out of this 
house before one o’clock tomorrow morning I "ll 
scream. And I want you to understand our en 
gagement is to hold; and if you don’t marry me 
by the first day of November, which will be as 
soon as I can get my ¢rousseau ready, I ‘ll sue 
you for breach of promise, laying the damages 
for five hundred thousand dollars, and I ’ve got 
letters from you that will make the jury find for 
the plaintiff without leaving the box. And it 
you ever mention that wretched creature’s name 
to me again, the !ongest day you live, I'l] shoot 
you and scratch her eyes out,—sothere. I don’! 
care for you one bit, but I ’m going to marry 
you out of spite.” 

She hurled herself into his arms like a whirl. 
wind and sobbed upon his - shoulder. He 
smoothed her hair, and called her a large and 
varied assortment of pet names, and observing 
his reflected image in the glass over the mantel- 


piece, winked at it rapturously. 
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CASTOR 


for Infants pe Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion | Wht 
and overcomes 


atulency, tipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 
natural sleep, without morphine. 


“ Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it as ——e to any prescription 
known to me.” ARCHER, M. D., 
82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


What gives our 
What cures their fevers, sh 
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When babies fret and cry by turns, 

What cures their colic, Pa their worms, 
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uickly cures Constipation, 
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But Castoria, 
Farewell then to Morphine Syru 
Castor Oil and Paregoric, we 
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CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man 


for all who 
ta. Jt contains valuable information for all w! 
disease of throat or enti 


Dr. SOHENOK ECON, Phitadelphias 


A WHOLESOME CURATIVE. 
NEEDED IN 


Every Family! 


ANT & REFRESH- 
trae LOZENGE for 


we BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD O8 SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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ment cost in all only F 7.73. My 
sole object isto have the or; 
introduced, thereby secur! 
tad good | will in your imme- 


te vicinit; po 
follow at 


rice, 
the, folio wi 
er : 


aden ns 
Otong 


800, 

oney ‘to be ly 
prompt at 
cent., if th 


Style, No. 800. Dimensions—Height, 72ins. Depth, 2tins. Length, 46 ins. 
ORDER . This beautiful PIANO UPRIGHT Cabinet or Parlor Organ contains Five 
ves, Handsome solid Biack Walnut Case, Treble Upright Bellows, Steel 8 Springs, Handles, Rollers for moving, 
este Pocket, Two Knee Swells, besides Grand Organ Knee Swell. 8 Sto 1 * ub-Bass; 2 Octave Cou ler 
Maen ny 4 Manual Forte Solo; 5 Bourdon; 6 Saxaph ne; 7 Viol di Gamba; 8 Diapason; 9 Viola Dolce; 10 4 
ressio. ll French Horn; i2 Harp Holian: 18 Vox Humana; 14 Echo; 15 Duiciana; 16 Clarionet; 17 Votx Celeste; 
Violina: 19 Vox Jubslante: 20 Piccolo; 21 Orchestral Forte; 22 Grand Grganj 2 Automatic Valve Stop. Seven 
full sets Golden Toney» Reeds, as follows: Ist, Charming Sas <aphoues ti Famous French H 3d, Bea 
Sth, Powerful Sub-Base; 6th, Sw Voix Celeste; 7th, Soft Cello. 
by correspondence. What I desire is to sell youan organ—the ent ks 


instrum for 
Eve others in the same communit 
GREAT OFFER, ME YOUR W Wi ANT TO FRO 


nea When You order be very particular to give name, post-office. county, State, t station and 
on what rail- 
Ri yument introduced’ without delay. All who immediately, remember 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Weshington, New Jersey. 


$1 8 5 i in Confederate Money sent for 25¢. Foreign 
Stamps, 25c. List sho 
Coins, 10 cents. ERAYTON, Anderson oid 


a week in your own town. Tiss and $ tft To any suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 

0 itive Cure. A Home Treatment, No 

KS ON BUILDING, -PAINT- charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
ress, inc losing three 3- nt Lawyers. in sters, nv 

Comstock, 6 Astor Place, doors Scant stamps New" Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 


| 


WEBSTER’S GIVEN AWAY 
UNABRIDGED canvuesing for Tea will 


° List. We have premiums for or- 

In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindin i “a ders from $5 to $6), inclading Gold 
Band Tea Seis, Waltham Watches, 

etc. We send thousands of these 

; orders every year, and have yet 
> to hear of any dissatisfaction from 
those receivingthem. If any lady 
reader of this paper wishes for a 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
will find it to their advantage to 
rend us a postal for further infor- 


THE STANDA iA 
CET Webster— it has ARD. | Words, AT ANTIC “TEA COMPANY, 
a New Biographical Dictionary PrCHBURG, 
and 3000 Enzsravings. 
TH in tho Gov't Printing Office. BEST QUALITY. 
$2,000 copies in Putlic 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. We offer $100 for a pack of cards > 
FT any nicer work, or prettier styles. 
BEST HOLIDAY ci _UZ Samples free, Eagle Card Works, New Haven, Ct. 


Always acceptable to Pastor, Parent 


Teacher, Child or Friend; for Holiday, Birth- 
day, Wedding, or any ion. RUPTURE 
“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


The latest in the quantity of matter it Relieved and cured without the injury trusses inflict 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume by Dr. J. A SHERMAN’S method. Office, 251 Broad- 
published, It has 3000 more Words in its vo- way, New York. His book with valuable informa 
cabulary than are fouad in anyother Am. Dict’y, tion for the ruptured is mailed for 10c. 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. RANE 40° 

R on bewest, d- 

G. & C. WERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, tnt Sots andl 
~ > Cards everissued for 10 cents. 6 packs and 
2 extra fine Chromos, no 2 alike, name on, roc.; 12 pks. this Ring for 5&0 cents. Acente’ Book 
& a2 heart gold riug $1. O.A.Brainard, Higganum,Ct 25 cents. FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., New Haven, Conn. 


HISTORY, 1870 LEFT HOME PENNILESS,AND 


ou ae x need of an Organ for your PAKLOR, 

Lobek.< RCH or SABBATH SCHOOL,sor for 

HOLIDAY, THDAY or WEDDING PRESENT ,crder 

27 Step Becthoven Organs, now 

4, Price, with Bench, Book, &c. 200.00 

equals in Stop ombinations and variety rot ic ihe largest 000 Charek P tpe Organ. 

ou can’t buy an Organ or P iano now, write reasons why. Iwant_to hear from you any a 
itors Welcome; Free Coach meets trains. Largest Works in the W orld, occupying 18 ac 

hone instruments always in process of manufacture, shipping one every 7 minutes. 820 Elec trio 


Lights. (27 Addressor Callupon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


A MECHANICAL WONDER. -— Last 
Year we first introduced this CuarMING NOVELTY tothe 
children of America, and it is safe to assert that no 
To ever devised attained such immeriate popularity. 
ully aware of its. merit we had thousands of 
olls ready for the Ioliday trade, notwithstanding 
which the supply wes exhausted early in December, 
and hundreds of cluldren who came to our store were 
enppanted. Wehave been accumulating stock for 
nine months, and shall endeavor this year to 
fill rs the da rec ce ipt. The Doll has 
been improved in every way 6 since last 
port jolls, our Doll has an 
BODY wi: mber joints, so the ut it. will 
in a=y position 
Finest Kid Kiet withsepurate fingers. These are positivel 
odies ever put in a Doll. They are of gracefi fal 
and rat and much better and nyore expensively 
made thanthe yest imported bodies which they will out- 
wearmany times. The Waxen Heads with long 
hair sre 0 the best French and German make, made es- 
r this Doll, and they are as beautitul as life, long 
ir, Beautlit: Leyes, and dclicately tinted cheeks. We 
consider them the finest Doll's Heads ever imported into 
this country, and that without the Wonderfal Singing At- 
tachment THE DOLL ALONE 18 WrLL WORTH THE ENTIRE ics. 
TUE SINGING ATTACHMENT is concealed within the body. It is one 
of the most ingenious inventions of the age. [ts shape and location 
areshown in the right-hand engraving. Itisa Perfect Musical In= 
fiat: ment, finely made, not liable to get out of order, and_so arranged 
Laslight pressiire canses the Doll to sing one of the following airs: 
lome, tom Greenville,” “Lwentto be an Angel.” “There is 
Land,” * Sweet Bueand Bye “Bonnie Doon,’ ‘How can [leave 
BC Song,”"* America, Thon, Tou reien' st” (German), Frohe 
Gera, Teil 2 dunt Rhoda,” ‘Buy a Broom.” Yankee Doo- 
the Rye,” God bless the Prince of Wales, “Grande 
Sat lock.” ** Child's Sona,” Rose of Summer.” Message” 
(Germ: Foils at Home,” Pop Goes the Weasel.” So many Stars" 
(German). ‘Sleep my (German), * When la little Bird,” adle’s 
atu,” “God save the Queen.” Walking and talking Dolls long 
been made, but they are expensive, soon ont of order, and do not afford the 
: i ones half the pleasnre and ‘entertainment that our Wonder 1 
~ 481 nging Proll does, which i« the Great test Novelty in CHILDREN’S 
EVsR PRODUC"), ‘and is the most. deantifuland appropriate present that ean be made toa child. We cn furnish three 
No. 1, ith, price 2.75. No. 2, 24 inches high, larger head, price $3.35. No. 3, 26 inches 
DEST DOLL, 84.00. oF Thes @ Prices inciude B xing. All three sizes are equally perfect and com- 
e, but the larger the 1e tee and betterhead. Sent to any addre-s on receipt of 
embroid extra. Tue Traps Surriirp. Address all orders to THE A 
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Has the reputation of being the handsomest publication of its kind in the world. 


It is an 
elegant manual of I50 pages. 


The 1884 issue contains ge” 3 COLORED PLATES, 
and 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS of Flowers, Plants, and Vegatables, with directions for 


growing. For quality of paper and clearness of print it is unsurpassed, and its illustra- 
tions are in the highest style of art. Itis“a thing of beauty,” full of useful information 
and instruction. Handsome enough for a Holiday Present. Printed in both English and 
German. Price, ONLY 10 CENTS, which may be deducted from first order. TRY !T. 

VICK’S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS ARE THE BEST. The FLO- 
RAL GUIDE tells how to get and grow them. 

VICK’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 32 PAGES, is, like all of our 
publications, first-class in all respects. It is emphatically a Book for the People, the first 
of its kind ever published, and deservedly popular. Each issue nas a COLORED 
FRONTISPIECE, and numerous Illustrations are interspersed with the reading matter. 
Its departments of “CORRESPONDENCE,” “ FOREIGN NOTES,” “ PLEASANT 
GOSSIP,” and “OUR YOUNG PEOPLE” contain a fund of instruction given in an en- 
tertaining manner, and make the MAGAZINE the most complete and original of its kind. 


SS Price $1.25 a year; five copies for $5. Specimen numbers to cents each, Three 
trial copies for 25 cents. Address 


BARNES’ 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


‘Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. 


=4 Complete outfits for actual Workshop Business. Lathes for 
Wood or Metal. Circular Saws. Scroll Saws, Formers, Mor- 


= tisers, Tenoners, &c., &c. Machines on trial if desired, De- 
- scriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Il. 


No. 2260 Main Street. 
A warm iron passed over the 
and The Nursery. back of these PAPERS 
od TRANSFERS the Pattern 
Magazine in the’ 


Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, Braid- 


World for the 
Youngest Readers. 


The Literary and Artistic 
success of the Age! 
= Every — written ex- 
pressly for its pages! 
Every 
ly for this work, by 


ing, and Initial Letters. New 

k bound in cioth showing 
all Briggs & Co.’s Patterns, 
including over 40 new de- 
signs, sent on receipt of seven 
3-cent stamps. 


104 FRANKLIN STREET; 
New York. 


best Artists. 
The most valuable Premiums! A Premium for every 
subscription and renewal! Clubs with all Periodicals! 
Send Postal for our New Premium List! 
Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. 
One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 


Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Retailed by the Leading Zephyr Wool Stores. 


ARDS and Sheet Pictures in latest novelties; no collec- 
tion complete without them. Assorted designs and list 
| zoe. (worth 20c ) Acme Card Company, Little Falls, N. Y. 


(97 


A WEEK. $122 day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MACAZINE FOR {884. _ 
For $2.50 we will send BALLov’s MaGazine for 1884 and a copy of the handsomest and most interesting book of the pe- 
riod, — “ The Belle of Australia, or Who am I?” all postpaid. : ito inn 
axe copies cf bey, err postpaid, $5.50; five copies, $7.50, and a copy gratis to the person gets up 
or ‘or $7.50, postpaid. 

For - Se send Basnou's Macaztne for 1884, and either five of our brilliant NoveLetrss, all postpaid; and for 
$2.50 we will send MaGazte and all ten of our briilian: all 
THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 223 Hawley Street. Boston. 
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A CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT THESE ORGANS 


AEB AUAIN AWARDED 


THE VERY HIGHEST HONORS 


aT? THE 


WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


Now in session (1883) at 
AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS. 


terms, or rented. These organs have 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(40 pp. 4to) of the MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGA NS, for the season of 1883-4, is ready, 
and will be sent free. It announces MANY 
NEW STYLES: and the best assortment 
of the best organs we have ever offered; at 
lowest prices : $223 to S60Oand up. SIxTy 
STYLES from $78 to $200, for cash, easy 
taken HIGHEST AWARDS at EVERY 


ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for SIXTEEN 
YEARS, no other American organs having been found equal to them at any. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., BOSTON, 154 Tremont St.; NEW 


YORK, 46 East 14th St.; CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Avenue. 


A 
Magit Lanters Oution Pay 


hs, prints,drawings,coins, eee cards in all 


say U R do bot E to stop TS! 


time and theahave them return mean a radical cure. 
made the disease of Pine, or FALLING 
ESS stud warrant my remedy tocuro 

have failed is no reason for 
now receiving a — Send at once for _a treatise and a 
Bottle of my nfallible remedy Give and 

It =n Dr. &. ROOT for a trial, and I will cure 

, 183 Pearl Bt, New ork. 


mame on, 10c. 13 » 2. pie Book, 25 cts. 


1S UNFAILING 


gSMARITAY AND INFALLIBLD 
IN CURING 

Epileptic Fits, 

N Spasms, Falling 

RVI Sickness, Convul- 

sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 

Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and alt whees 
} employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 


ine is invaluable. 

te (TH E] GREAT) 
unt thet overeusteia- 


$1.50 at Druggists. 


prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 


95 Gold, Bevel Edge, or 50 Chromo Cards, CONQUEROR. | 


Agents ted. Splendid pre 
GARD ARD GO. Genterbrook. Conn 


Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


A Genuine STYLOGRAPHIG PEN Free All 


ean be carried in the pocket like 


Lage pd y has probably heard of the most popular pen ever invented, The strlen 
over all others, but it ge not been adopted for common use outside of large cities, owing to 
sold for less than $1.00, The Sunes is a reservoir pen, which, whea once flied with ‘ak, will write for days without refilling. Is 
il, is always ready for use, dispenses with the use of inkstends and pencils altogether, and is the 


and are sware of its great superiority 
itherto high price, never having been 


& penc’! 
most valuable article of the kind ever invented for the use of man, woman or child, who has any writing todo. The beautiful — 
graphic Pen illustrated above a first-clais and perfect working instrument. I: consists of a drawn glass tube, \"hich contains the ink, 


one end of which is brought to 


the ink always flows freely, while the ocher is fitted with a rubber cork air valve, and a cushion, givin 

lescopic screw, in a beautiful polished nickel case, from which the — point protrudes, and when not 

by a nickel cap, as shown in illustration. This pen is in every way superior to the best gold pencil, asit 

th ink, itis somethi ng that everybody needs and should have, and we will now tell you how you can secure it, free of cost! 

Being the publisher of the hed and well-known family paper, The Cricket on the Hearth, and wilting to obtain for it 

100,000 new subscribers during the next few months, we now make the following unprecedented offer: Upon recei ¢ of Twenty-six 
er 


‘This tube is Gtced, by means of a te 
writes wi 


. delicate point for writing, with an aperture finer than the point of a jeedle, through which 
g it the elasticity of a gold pen. 


in postage stamps, we will send The Cricket on the Hearth for Three Months, and to every subscri 
FREE and post-paid, the Genuine Stylographie Pen, as above described. Tus Carcxer on tue Heante is a mai 
16-page, 64-column illustrated paper, filled with charming Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, Pu: 


Games and Stories for the Young, Wit and Humor, and everyihing to amuse, entertain and instruct the whole family. 


m no one can deny, and the offer is made simply to introduce our paper. Take advantage of it at once. Remember, 


bargai 
phic Pen, has ‘heretofore been sold at $1.00, is now given absolutely free to every one sending for a three months’ sub- 
scription to the paper. For $1.00 we will send five subscriptions an4 five Pens, Vedtiatnetion guaranteed or mon refunded a to 
our reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York, Address, 8S. H. MOORE, 


Publisher, No. 8 Park P 


zzles, 
That this isa 


Your Name 
scenes, lilies of the valiey, 
= landscapes, moss roses, & 


ards, all new Tries, for only Get 
upaclubd of 15 names and send $1.50 in 
tered letter & we w'll send you this 
Solid Rolled Gold Parisian Diamond 
DIAMono Cluster Ping asa premium. If youare 
net satiefed we will return the rercy. 
CLINTON BROS, & CO., Clintonville, 


Bin RESSsES. 

From 75 ceuts to $150. A Circulars free, Book of 

package of 55 varieties of type, cuts, &c., 10 cents. 
blank cards, 10cents. Printers’ JOSEPH WATSON, 
Instruction Book, 15 cents. 19 Murray 8t., New York. 


Return to us with 
ut This Out 
AGOLDEN BOX OF 


{fat will bring you in MO 


Ss 7 
| 
| 
ameter tofour feet. Photographs enlarged to life size _ eee 
or reduced. Suitabie for Sunday Schools, photograph. | 
Lecturers, artists, card collectors. Flegant holi ay 
present; not& toy, but a practical and substantial arti- | i : 
cle equal in its operation to expensive magic lanterns. H 
Mailed fr = 
and _ ever, 
ELTY.C H 
| 
4 
_ = 
| 
n 
n 
ti 
By 
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DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, 
sLAMMATI ON, MILE CRUS' 
ALL BOGGS SCALY ERUPTIONS, 


SOROFULA ULCERS, TEND: 

and PIMPLES on ail parts of the body. 

It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes 
tanand freckles, and is the BIST toilet dressing LV 


THE WORLD. Liecant:y putup, TWO bottles in Tl STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


T 
H 
E 
iE ART INTERCHANGE & fortnightly 16-page il- 
Instrated journal of ail Art Work, Brass Hammering. 
ting, Embroidery, Carving, Model) liing. For 1854, 


KE ULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTH- 

LY full-sized -sheet working desigu WITH WoCDWORK 
supplements. uestions promptly answered in the 

anti suggestions giv yen without charge. Establish ed 1878 ATTACHMENTS. 
The only art r giving colored supplements. @3.00 
year ; A an ree months subscriptions received. Send 
Se. in stamps for sample copy and catalogue of illlustrated 
special handbooks on all branches of Art Work. —“ 
this Magazine, WM. WHITLOCK, 160 Nassau St., 


Dr. Bonson’s Now Remedy 


and Favorite Pros:ription. 


fn Fndless Variety of Beantiful Styles, Send atx 2c. 
stamps {forsampiles. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 


Fuil-Sitz, q@ = THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 
&c. in one. 


~ Paice Repvcsp. Many in use. Old Bathe 
Send for Circulars. KNOWLTON Ann Arbor, vor, Mich. 


W \NTED for the History of Chris- 
A G FE NTS tianity, by Abbott. A grand chance! 
A $4 “book at the popular price of 


$1.75! Liberal terms! ‘The religious papers mention it as 
one of the few great religious works of the world! Greater 
success never known : agents! Terme free. 

STINSON & CO, Pubinhy rs, Portland. Me. 


DR. H. KANE, 
of the 
“ ium Home, now offers 
any one can = 
imeclf at | home quickly 


For test 


E, A.M., M.D., 46 W.14th8t. New York, Bevel Ed Card 1. 

Ww riting thorough. y taught by Send ior Chromo Cards with name 

on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Yourcards 

mail or personally. sell best. Large’ Sample | Bock and full 


ituations procured for pupils when competent. ‘ ouffit 25c. Quickest returns. Give us a trial 
end for circular. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct 


is K ROLLED RINGS ‘STANDARD QUALITY and enexcelled style, ore etc., 
y enhance t..e natural beauty are te ble 
aT we will POSTAG anv of a-ove rin~s at te = 
actual loss to rea ize profits. No, 1. Oars INTIAL 
UNITIAL cut through tothe: of N The FRI In e are 
**twolearts” a view. N4, 3, Tee Solital out 0 


WA 


fi REE. Call on or ad 
‘ewelers, 239 Broadwey, Rew ¥ orks 


9 
? Elegant Decorative BoQuET 
suitable for rge Rooms, ONL 


ny Garde and Letter 
tural Flowers. 
Jacksonvilic Kia, 
for Special Price-Lis 


DOMESTIC 
| a. 
Them All. 
| 
| 


Foreign Postage Stamps. 


Send 4-cent stamp for 16-page price-list 
Packets and Albums. Henry Co.risr & 
New York. 
Gi Spectacles, &c. Illustrated cat- 
=, BECK, Philadelphia. 


Leading Numbers : 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STECL PEN CO., . 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., New York. 


Christmas and New-Year Cards. 
c A R D 5 Largest variety, lowest prices. 100 
® Gentlemen’s New- Year calling 
cards, or 100 Ladies’ New-Year reception cards, $1. 
to engraved cards. { 


lists and ts and prices. — 


Equal 
Please send address on postal card for 
National Card Works, New Haven, Conn. 


» gives instant 
“Anakesis ” 
an infaliibe -vre tor Piles, 
Price $1, at druggists, or 
fa: Bo? Moker 


5 have a positive remedy forthe shove disease; by ite 


of the worst kind and of long Banding 
Indeed, so stron faith infts efficacy, 
pave Pet wilt BOTTLES F witha VA 
ABLE TREATISE on this J meaty sufferer, Give 
& P, 0. address. DR.T. A, 181 Pearl St., N, 


INSIST ON BEING SHOWN THE ) 


‘LDREDGCE 


SWING MACHINE. CHISAGO and NEW YORE 


ANTED—Ladies and Youn: ‘Men wishing to earn $1 
to $3 ee A day quietly at their homes; work furn: 
ed; sent by mail; no canvassing; -no a required for 
reply. Please address EDWARD F. DAVIS & CO. -» 58 
South Main Street, Fall River, Mass. 


wane AT HOME. Men, Women, Boys, and 


WO RK Gids make 10 cts. to$2an hour. New 


business; never advertised, no peddiing, 

no humbug. The Secrets revealed, 

ond 13 worth $5, to work on, 
free. Address H G. FAY, Rutland, V 


OPIUM 


Habit easily cured with CHLORIDE OF GOLD 
Les E. KEELEY, M.D.. Surceon, C. & A.R. R. 
Tr. Im 
50 3° new bar Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 1oc.; 13 packs, 
Prizes giveu. E.D. Gilbert, P.M., Higganum, Ct. 
G UNS Revolvers. Catalo gues free. Address 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 


The best edition published. Also Wigs, Beards, Face 
Preparations, and all articles needed for Amateur and Par- 
lor Thearricals. New Catalogue sert free on apriication to 
DE WEEE, Publisher, 33 Rose N. W. 

The CALIGRAPH or 

Napid: durable: tomaster. 
LHHALLOCKNWinsted Lt 


12 5 SAMPLES fast-selling goods, 21c. Big pay fo" 


agents < either sex at home. 
AMPLES Imitation Giass 10c. Easily 
applied to in churches, 
mes, stores. Circulars free. 


| 
} 
) 


OOT & PACKARD, Boston, Mass. 
ts’ Herald, Phila., Pa. 


} moral sentiments. 


ARTHUR’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


HomeMagazine 


Established over thirty years ago bv T. S. Arthur, whe 
stili remains its editor. The “Home Magazine ” 
has heen during all that period a weicome visiwr io thou- 
sands of American homes, and today has a stronger hold 
upon the people than ever. Youvger and fresher talent 
unite with the editor’s maturer judgment in keeping the 
magazine always up to the advancing tastes and t o bene 
and social culture of the times. Its increasing pepuiachay 
is seen in its steadily growing subscription list, which is 
larger, with a single exception, than that of any literary 
monthlyin Philadelphia. 

As an inexpensive magazine of hich character, rich and 
varied attractions, Arthur's Home Mi 
stands without a rival in this or any other country. 


RUT A PHILISTINE, 


A Story of these Days, a new serial bv the talented and 
highly popular author, Vircinia F. Townsenp will be 
—— in November number of Arthur’s 
agazine. 
FREE. 


All new subscribers for 1884 will receive the November 
und December numbers of this year Free, and so get the 
early chapters of Miss Towrsend’s beauiiful story. 


A PURE MAGAZINE. 
Arthur’s Home Magazine is kept 
free from everything that can deprave the taste or lower the 
It is, therefore, a safe magazine. Its 
aim is to promote happiness in the family through the culti- 


vation of a spirit of kindness, service, and self-forgetfulness, 
to make wiser, better, and happier all who receive it into 


TERMS. 
$2 a year; two copies, $3.50; three copies, $53; four cop- 
ies, $6; eight copies, and one extra, $12. Specimen num 
bers 10 cents. 
ARTHUR & SON, 
¥ hiladelphia, Pa. 


EAR OUT, 
SOLDRET Tm By Ma'l, 25cts. Circulars 
"REE. J. #. BIRCH £CO. -38Dey St.. N. ¥ Y 


To Introduce the Capitol City Home 
Sagas our 48 column 


m, wit ed = 
Singerring and Illurtrat 

Book absolutely Frees ootgilt but 

rolled warrarted or money 

refunded. Club of 5, $1.00. Raise @ 

AH and get your own REE. 
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AS RECOMMENDED BY hk 


ERASMUS WILSON, 
S have found matchless for the 

and Complexion ! 


“Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” 
By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


All the Leading Druggists sell Pears’ Soap. 
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MAKE A 
Handsome Dress 


Y USING 


THE OR BROCHE 


“dada 


TRADE-MARK 


THE PLAIN VELVETEEN IN ALL FASHIONABLE SHADES, 
THE BROCHE IN ALL FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
FOR LADIES’ COSTUMES, MEN’S SMOKING JACKETS AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


: From Demorest’s Magazine, for October : 
For the protection of| «: Velvet is in extraordinary demand this season, 


Ik velvet *** this year has 


every second yard. 
Be sure and look on mous Genoa Velvet, which 


the Baveno. 


TO BE HAD OF 


the consumer, we stamp | ond to supply the wants of those who cannot affor If it were not for the 
ahs of Velveteen ‘as a fine substitute ter pa ~ price, no one would 


the back of goods, and pile pile and parity of color. 1 Tip new make aegth suspect its not being 
find the trade j intend top or | made of silke 


been brought out a new 
it resembles in 


adies 


KIDNEY 


Bladder, Urinary, and Liver Diseases, Dropsy, 
Gravel, and Diabetes are cured by 


AND LIVER MEDICINE. 


HUNT SREMEDY 


cures Bright’s Disease, Retention or Non-Reten- 
tion of Urine, Pains in the Back, Loins, or Side. 


HUNT'SREMEDY 


cures Intemperance, Nervous Diseases, General 
Debility, Female Weakness, and Excesses. 


HUNT'SREMEDY 


cures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundice, Sour 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation, and Piles, 


HUNT'SREMEDY 


ACTS AT ONCE on the Kidneys, Liver, and 

Bowels, restoring them to a healthy action, and 

CURES when all other medicines fail. Hun- 

dreds have been saved who have been given up 

to die by friends and physicians. 

Send for pamphlet to 
REMEDY CoO., 

Providence, 


Trial size, 75c. Large size cheapest. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGI#TS. 


The Trade Supplied by Mintek New Yorks 
“Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
Land Beauty 


to the 
CUTICURA 


J'SFIGURING Tumors, Numiiliating Tehing 
Tortures, Scrorula, Salt Rheum, and Iniantile Hu- 
mors cured by the Curicuga 

Cuticura OLYENT, the new bleod rurifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of aud poionous 
ments, and thus removes the cau 

Coricura, the great Skin Ci e, Instantly allavs Itehine 
and Inflammation, clears the =< and Scalp, heals Uicers 
= Sores, and restores the Ha 


Coticura Remepirs are absolute! pure, aud the only 
infulhible B Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautif'ers. 
an Pattcurs. &O cents ; Soap, 
cents ; Resolvent, ° ‘otter Drug and Chem- 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


GOLP. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES. &c. 


The CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carned in the pocket. 
Always ready for use. A luxury for persons who care to pre- 
serve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Corner Nacaa’ and Liberty sts., New York. 
Send for price-list. Our goods are sold by first-class dealers. 
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Requisite, prepared from CutTicvra, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Llemishes, 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
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mer 


ned an UNPURCHASED PRK- 


in 


ABILITY: 


AND DUR 


waren 1 RMANSHIE 206 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


m their excellence alone have attai 
which establishes t.em as unequalled 


KMINKNC 


EARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC upo 


Y 


and wholesomeness. More economical than 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alu m, or hati 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, 


ordinary 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER 


all Street, New York. 


Sold only in cans. 


SERIES B.—Above cut is % actual size. 


So well known have these watches become as reliable 
time-keepers, thousands are buying them in preference to | 
higher-priced watches! 
IN NICKEL SILVER CASE- - 48 PER OUNCE 

Discount to the trade. 
Ask your jeweler for it. 
GEORGE MERRITT, General Selling Agent, | 
| 
52 Maiden Lane, New York. 
We fill no orders for less than one dozen. | 


Lyons Face are Fast Pile 


Guaranteed. 


Obtained at the late Amsterdam (Holland) In- 


ternational Exhibition, for superiority overallother 
‘makes of Velveteens, the only medal awarded. 


“Nonpareil Velveteen.”—Of all 
fabrics of the kind, this one is 
the nearest approach to Lyons 
velvet; itis produced in therich 
4 colors of the most expensive 
silk velvets. 


market. 


| Wholesale trade supplied by Shaen & Fithian, New York. 


des Demoiselles (Paris . 7 Velvete Bll. 


that the well-known trade-mark 
- js stamped on the back of every 
second yard. 


The most fashionable dress material of the day. 
The Broché is the best woven Velveteen Broché in the 


T 
Harper’s Bazaar. 
The best service is given by 
the Nonpareil Velveteens; they 
cannot be distinguished from 
silk velvets. 


Examine the back, and see 
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